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SEE    ADVERTISEMENTS    HERB' 
AND     ON     FOIiluOWING     PAGES, 


Utah's  Summer  School  of 

Service 

Attractive  courses  presented  by  a  faculty  of  distinction,  especially  chosen  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Utah  patrons  is  the  offering  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

at  its  1931  Summer  Session.  Courses  of  interest  to  leaders  in  recreation,  work 
with  the  youth,  and  dramatics,  as  well  as  of  special  value  to  teachers,  will  be  offered. 
The  well-trained  University  staff  (mostly  department  heads),  will  be  supplemented 
by  distinguished   educational   specialists,   including : 

Dr.  Sunder  Joshi,  Division  of  University  Extension,  Massachusetts  State  Department 
of  Education ;  Dr.  William  H.  Robson,  recently  Lecturer  in  History,  Boston  Uni- 
versity Extension  Series,  formerly  of  British  and  South  African  schools ;  Charles  C. 
Sheck,  author  of  workbooks  and  texts  in  History  and  Reading,  Lecturer  in  University 
of  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  P.  F.  Valentine,  Professor  of  Education  ;  Olga  Carlson,  National 
Instructor,  Girl  Scouts  Headquarters,  New  York  City  ;  Earl  Macdonald,  of  the  Good- 
man Repertory  Theatre,  Chicago  ;  Wallace  A.  Goates,  graduate  student  in  the  George 
P.  Baker's  School  of  the  Drama,  Yale  University,  and  others. 

One  Term  of   Six  Weeks — June  IB   to  July   23 
Complete    catalogue    will    appear    in    April 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


1 00th  Dividend 

We  Have  Just  Paid  the  Holders 
Of  Paid-Up  Shares  the  100th  Regular 

QUARTERLY  CASH  DIVIDEND 

DESERET  BUILDING  SOCIETY 


6%   AND  SAFETY 

IS  BETTER  THAN 

10%    PERHAPS 


44  South  Main  Si.,  Salt  Lake  City 
"Safety  First  for  Savings" 

Assets  $2,600,000.00 

Call  at  our  Office  while  attending  Conference 
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CHOOSE  AN  ACCREDITED  SCHOOL 

Prospective  students  should  give  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  private  business  schools 
there  is  an  accrediting  agency  whose  stamp  of  approval  definitely  marks  an  institution  as 
thoroughly  responsible  and  as  worthy  of  patronage. 

Our  school  is  fully  accredited  by  the  National  Assooiation  of  Accredited!  €omiii)ercial 
bchools,  a  fact  to  which  we  refer  with  some  pride  because  accreditment  by  thia  Association 
18  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  school  of  our  type.  There  are  some  definite 
advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  an  accredited  school  that  can  not  be  found  in  any  other  institu- 
tion.    We  shall  be  glad  to  detail  these  advantages  to  interested  prospective  students 

L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

ENTER  ANY  MONDAY 
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No. 

703 
719 
792 
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711 
710 
714 
717 
720 


FOR   liADIBS 

Plat  Weave  9  .^ 

Ribbed  Light  Weight  1.20 

Fine   Quality  Cotton   1.35 

Fine    Silk    Lisle    i.85 

Silk   Stripe  Med.   Wt.  1.40 

Extra   Quality   Silk    Stripe 1.95 

Med.    Wt.    Extra    Quality    1.50 

Fine   Rayon   Crepe  Dechine  1.05 

Non-Run   Rayon   1.95 
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'^S^  ?J®^-  Heavy  Unbleached  Cotton..  1.95 

664     Med.    Heavy  Wt.    Cotton  1.85 
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602     Fine    Quality   Lisle   1.35 
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Garments  marked  Upon  Request  15c  Per  Fair 
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70  80.  Hatn  «t^  gait  I<aka  City,  Utah— OUDKST  KNITTING   STORB  IN   UTAH 
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Little  Visits  from  the  Aditorium 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  heen  such  wonderful  creations  by  bakers 
It  used  to  be  that  when  mother  was  forced  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  some  cake,  the  f am 
ily  ate  with  mournful  expressions,  looking  reproachfully  at  the  head  of  the  family 
But  all  that  has  been  changed.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  just  try  the  Wonder  Bread 
and  The  Hostess  Cakes.— Delicious. 


The  teacher  who  LOOKS  ahead  is  the  teacher  who  GETS  ahead.  Do  you  realize  thai 
the  very  position  you  are  seeking  may  be  listed  with  us  RIGHT  NOW?  There  is  noth- 
ing so  vital  to  success  as  putting  yourself  directly  in  the  path  of  "Old  Man  Opportu- 
nity." He  is  your  best  friend,  but  he  won't  look  you  up,  you  must  seek  him  out  your- 
self. A  moment's  time  to  write  for  one  of  our  enrollment  blanks  may  mean  a  new  out- 
look on  life  for  you— may  open  the  door  to  a  better  teaching  position  and  greater  op- 
portunity. Our  service  is  courteous  and  efficient.  We  shall  welcome  you  as  a  membei 
of  our  Agency.  Northwestern  Teachers'  Agency,  309  Templeton  Building,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.     Telephone,  Wasatch  1627. 


The  College  Boot  Shop,  a  Home  Institution,  operating  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  are 
endeavoring  to  give  to  the  public  better  shoes  for  less  and  also  better  service.  All  regu- 
lar employes  are  graduates  of  the  American  School  of  Practopedics.  Our  motto:  "We 
meet  you  at  the  door." 


Giving  a  box  of  candy  is  a  delightful  way  of  paying  those  obligations,  which  would 
be  embarrassing  left  unnoticed,  yet  which  cannot  be  acknowledged  in  any  way  that  re- 
quires further  attention  on  the  part  of  one  to  whom  you  are  indebted.  Under  such 
circumstances,  however,  an  ordinary  box  of  candy  is  not  appropriate.  If  you  choose 
GLADE'S  CANDY  you  will  fulfil  in  a  most  gracious  manner  all  the  requirements  of 
the  occasion.    When  in  doubt  what  to  do,  give  a  box  of  Glade's  Candy. 

The  manufacturers  of  Sego  Milk  are  the  pioneers  of  evaporated  milk  in  the  intermoun- 
tain  section.  Sego  Milk  is  manufactured  at  Richmond,  Utah,  Buhl,  Idaho,  and  at  Gait 
and  Salinas,  Calif.,  and  the  plants  of  this  Company  are  among  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  world.  Sego  Milk  is  pure,  fresh,  whole  cow's  milk.  Nothing  is  added  to  it 
and  the  only  thing  taken  from  it  is  about  60%  of  the  water.  It  is  sterilized  in 
sealed  cans  and  with  all  the  bacteria  destroyed,  it  certainly  is  a  safe  jnilk,  and  is 
more  easily  digested  than  ordinary  milk.  Use  Sego  Milk  in  all  your  cooking— it  i« 
cream'e  rival. 
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Wasatch  4180       Wasatch  4181 
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^More  than  40  Years  of 
Knowing  How" 
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KELLY 
COMPANY 

STATIONERS 

BOOKBINDERS 

PRINTERS 
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23  West  First  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Pure  Sego  Milk 


HALIBUT    STEAMED    IN    SEGO    MILK 


1  lb.  halibut 

2  cups  Sego  milk 
^2   teaspoon  salt 


teaspoon  celery  salt 


1  sweet  pepper 
1  bay  leaf  (remove 
before  serving) 
Juice  of  1  onion 
(minced)  or  bread  crumbs 

3  sprigs  parsley  1 14   cups  cracker  meal 

2  tablespoons  butter 

Put  fish  in  buttered  casserole.  Cover  with 
milk  to  which  have  been  added  seasonings, 
cracker  meal  and  other  ingredients,  reserving 
H  cup  of  the  cracker  meal  to  brown  in  the 
butter  as  a  covering  for  the  top  to  be  added 
just  before  serving.  Steam  in  covered  casser- 
ole %  hour.  Garnish  with  parsley.  Fresh 
salmon  steaks,  canned  salmon  or  tuna  fish  may 
be  substituted  for  the  halibut  by  omitting  the 
bay  leaf  and  pepper,  and  the  dish  may  be 
baked  instead  of  steamed. 

Note — that  Sego  milk  can  be  used  instead  of 
the  usual  egg  in  breading  the  chicken,  veal, 
etc. — that  in  several  recipes  such  as  the 
steamed  halibut  Sego  milk  serves  instead  of 
the  egg  ordinarily  used  for  thickening. 


CANDYISM 


So.  5th  East 


Just  taste  their  CANDY— Especially  their  5c  Bars.  Yon  will 
come  back  for  more. 

A  box  of  Glade's  Candy  makes  a  pleasing  and  appropriate 
gift. 

Th^re  is  a  goodness  about  each  piece  that  ghows  the  results 
of  good  making  and  o(f  using  good  material.  That  is  whv 
GLADE'S  CANDY  is  generally  favored. 

Glade  Candy  Co, 

Phone  Hyland   843 


Salt   Lake   City 
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WE  are  interested  in  those  who  have  prepared  themselves 

to  teach  him. 
YOU  are  interested  in  securing  the  hest  position  for  which 
your  training  and  experience  has  prepared  you. 
Don't  let  the  other  fellow  walk  away  with  ^ 
YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

"The  American 
School  Boy"  ENROLL  NOW 

NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

309  Templeton  Building  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


JUISE 

The  Month  of  Weddings 

PEMBROKE'S  THE  PLACE  FOR 

W^b&wg  Aunnuurf utfnta  anb  Jfttuttatuma 

Either 

ENGRAVED  OR  PRINTED 

Wedding  Stationery  Wedding  Presents 

Wedding  Congratulation  Cards  Bridal  Party  Favors 

EMBROKE  'S 

24  East  Broadway 
Sah  Lake  City,  Utah  Samples  Mailed  on  Request 


WE  ARE  EXPERTS  IN  DOING  FAMILY  WASHING 


CZ2£^ 


Office  319  South  Main  Distinctive  Work  Telephone  Hyland  190 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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To  the  Youth  of  America: 

YOUR  FIRST  DUTY  in  life  is  toward  your  after- 
self.     So  live  that  the  man  you  ought  to  be  may, 
in  his  time,  be  possible,  be  actual. — David  Starr 
Jordan,  noted  biologist. 

There  is  no  agency  in  the  world  today  that  is  so 
seriously  affecting  the  health,  efficiency,  education, 
and  character  of  boys  and  girls  as  the  cigaret  habit. 
— Herbert  Hoover. 

Boys,  through  cigarets,  train  with  bad  company. 
The  cigaret  drags  them  down. — ^Henry  Ford,  famous 
manufacturer. 

Tobacco  used  in  any  form  destroys  a  boy's  ability 
to  apply  himself  to  study  and  prevents  his  compre- 
hending or  remembering  his  lessons. — Homer  H. 
Seerley,  beloved  educator. 

I  have  seen  the  careers  of  several  promising  young 
ball  players  ruined  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  Cigarets  are 
bad,  and  my  advice  is  to  let  them  alone. — ^Walter 
Johnson,  major  league  baseball  star. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  question  about  the  bad 
effects  of  tobacco  on  boys. — Alonzo  Stagg,  Chicago 
University  football  coach. 

Tobacco  is  injurious  to  the  human  body.  It  stunts 
the  growth  of  the  young. — Irving  Fisher,  leading 
economist. 

The  National  Education  Association  believes  that 
every  boy  and  girl  should  have  a  fair  start  in  life. 
Will  you  do  your  part? 
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One  Mothers*  Day  of  a  Great  Mother 

By  Mrs.  Alice  Morrill 


The  fine  comradeship  between 
mother  and  son,  that  comes  from  trust 
based  upon  integrity,  is  shown  beau- 
tifully in  that  relationship  of  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh  and  his  courageous 
ftiother. 

From  Richard  J.  Beamish's  "The 
Story  of  Lindbergh,  the  Lone  Eagle" 
facts  for  the  following  have  been 
gathered : 

A  Great  Mother's  Day 

Four  thousand  three  hundred  miles 
away ;  and  yet  the  words  rang  clear 
and  free. 

"Hello,  mother." 

"Hello  Charles.  How  are  you  feel- 
ing?" 

"The  trip  was  wonderful." 

"Are  you  very  tired?" 

"No,  Mother,  I  am  feeling  fine. 
Don't  you  worry  about  me." 

"Charles !" 

"Yes,   Mother." 

"Remember  that  you  have  passed 
through  a  heavy  strain !  Take  care  of 
yourself.  Get  plenty  of  rest.  Be  care- 
ful or  you  will  break  down.  Remem- 
ber— ^won't  you." 

"I  will  remember,  Mother.  You, 
too,  take  care  of  yourself.  We  will 
soon  be  together  again,  i  Then  we 
will  have  good  times  going  over  our 
experiences  together." 

"I'll  be  waiting  for  you." 

"Fine!     Goodbye,  Mother." 

"Goodbye,  Charles." 

Lindbergh  had  scarcely  replied  to 
the  rapturous  greetings  of  the  distin- 
guished men  and  the  excited  crowd  of 
Parisiajis  who  rallied  around  him  as 


he  stepped  from  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis- 
upon  French  soil,  when  he  turned  to 
the  American  Ambassador  and  said 
earnestly,  "I  would  like  to  talk  to  my 
mother  on  the  Trans-Atlantic  Phone." 

"And  there  were  words  of  love  too 
sacred  and  intimate  for  repetition. 
There  was  a  click  as  the  connection 
was  broken  and  two  persons  4,300 
miles  apart  turned  shining  faces  to 
the  world." 

From  that  talk  with  his  mother 
Lindbergh  asked  to  go  to  the  home  of 
the  mother  of  Nungesser,  the  missing 
airman  of  France.  Lindbergh  and  the 
mother  of  the  lost  boy  met  in  the  same 
room  where  mother  and  son  ate  their 
last  meal  before  parting.  The  lonely 
French  mother  clasped  the  American 
boy  to  her  bosom.  During  their  short 
visit  the  mother  spoke  of  her  son  and 
wept  brave  tears;  and  Lindbergh, 
usually  shy  and  timid,  now  loving  and 
free,  patted  the  lonely  mother  gently 
on  the  shoulder  and  told  her  of  his 
own  mother  and  their  love  for  each 
other — showing  her  that  he  under- 
stood. We  can  imagine  that  the  mem- 
ory of  that  gentle  touch  is  a  comfort 
to  that  bereaved  French  mother 
through  the  years. 

*     *     *     * 

When  the  boats  of  the  youthful 
hero's  return  ship,  the  Memphis, 
docked  and  his  mother  ascended  the 
plank  to  meet  him,  he  led  her  gently 
into  the  cabin  away  from  the  multi- 
tudes, his  highest  joy  of  that  exultant 
moment,  to  be  with  her  who  had  been 
his  mascot. 

As   the   Memphis   had  entered  the 
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Potomac  and  steamed  up  the  river  it 
had  been  Lindbergh's  golden  day  of 
panorama  and  beauty.  Whistles  and 
cannonading  told  of  the  ship's  advance. 
There  were  all  along  cheering  crowds 
and  waving  of  flags. 

It  was  when  the  Memphis  reached 
the  Navy  Yard  that  an  incident  tran- 
spired which  told  of  the  concern  the 
home-coming  hero  had  for  the  mother 
who  had  stayed  behind  to  prayerfully 
and  courageously  await  her  boy's  re- 
turn. Lindbergh  was  seen  standing 
upon  the  bridge  looking  intently  over 
the  crowd  with  his  eyes,  those  keen 
eyes  of  his,  with  double  their  normal 
power  of  vision,  roving  like  a  search- 
light over  the  individual  units  of  the 
crowd.  Suddenly  his  face  was  seen 
to  brighten.  He  made  a  quick  request 
of  the  officer  at  his  side.  A  pair  of 
powerful  marine  glasses  was  imme- 
diately placed  in  his  hands.  The  boy 
trained  the  glasses  fully  upon  a  face 
indistinct  and  distant  in  the  crowd. 
Sure  enough.  There  (she  was — ^his 
mother !  Eager  hands  lifted  the  little 
woman  high  to  where,  with  streaming 
eyes,  she  waved  to  her  adored  son,  a 
welcome  greeting. 

One  dear  old  lady  who  was  in  New 
York  at  the  time  of  Lindbergh's  de- 
parture for  Paris  summed  up  the  feel- 
ing of  Americans  engendered  by  the 
comradeship  of  the  pair,  thus :  "I  liked 
his  attitude  toward  his  mother  and  I 
liked  her  attitude  toward  him.  He  is 
such  a  boy  though  he  looked  so  tall 
and  strong  but  so  very  very  young  in 
the  picture  I  saw  of  him  standing  by 
his  mother. 

"I  Hked  the  way  she  came  all  the  way 
from  Detroit,  where  she  teaches  school, 
to  New  York  to  see  him  before  he 
started;  and  then  went  back  to  her 


work  without  waiting  for  the  start.  I 
can  understand  about  that  going  away. 
She  was  afraid  she  might  distract  him 
at  a  critical  time  but  she  was  more 
afraid  that  she  might  yield  to  a  moth- 
er's fears  at  the  last  minute  and  be 
tempted  to  try  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  perilous  quest."  She  knew  the 
situation— out  upon  the  sea,  alone. 
Alone !  No  one  to  relieve  him  at  the 
controls.  No  one  to  speak  to.  No 
one  to  consult  if  anything  went  wrong. 
Nothing  but  failure  and  death  a  sure 
fate  if  he  lost  consciousness  for  only 
one  short  moment  of  sleep.  Yes,  she 
would  go  away  before  he  started — go 
back  to  her  school  and  leave  him  free. 
But  oh,  the  joy  and  pride  in  her 
heart  when  he  returned  triumphant 
and  victorious !  Beamish  says,  "The 
face  of  that  mother  should  have  been 
reproduced  in  imperishable  pigment 
that  all  the  world  of  sons  yet  to  be 
born,  might  see  what  happiness  could 
come  from  their  achievement." 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE 

"The  Charmer" 

This  is  an  interesting  study.  Observe  the  easy  attitude  of  the  boy  playing 
his  pipe ;  his  bare  feet ;  his  apparent  effort  to  please  the  baby ;  the  eagerness  of 
the  child  to  possess  the  musical  instrument ;  the  firm  embrace^  of  the  young 
mother  and  her  interest  in  the  game  even  though  her  glance  is  momentarily 
turned  from  "the  charmer." 


^-  STORIES  ^  ^^ 


By  Harold  H.  Jenson 


LuLA  Greene  Richards 

Pioneers  may  come  and  pioneers  may 
go  but  their  writings  will  live  on  for- 
ever. Such  is  Lula  Greene  Richards, 
one  of  the  most  beloved  writers  in 
the  Church  whose  poetry  and  verse  will 
never  die.  For  months  past  this  scribe 
has  tried  to  interview  Sister  Richards, 
but  her  modesty  was  such  that  every 
time  she  evaded  the  question.  At  last, 
"believe  it  or  not,"  while  waiting  for  a 
street  car,  or  better  still,  causing  Sister 
Richards  to  miss  her  car,  a  very  inter- 
esting period  of  questioning  took  place. 
This,  coupled  with  a  story  on  "Pioneer 
Woman  Editor"  published  in  the  Re- 
lief Society  magazine  of  July,  1925, 
brings  to  publication  some  interesting 
sidelights^  on  one  of  the  greatest  living 
Utah  writers  and  pioneer  woman  in 
the  Church  today. 

First  a  description  of  this  lovable 
character  may  not  be  amiss.     She  is 
a  tiny  bouquet  of  old-fashioned  femi- 
ninity   of    the    school    of    yesterday. 
In  her  youth,  judging  from  the  paint- 
ing of  her  by  her  son  Lee  Greene  Rich- 
ards,   she   was   a    dark  curly   haired 
beauty.    Add  to  this  personality  and  a 
bundle  of  nerves  and  one  has  a  fair 
pen  picture  of  Sister  Richards.     She 
will  never  grow  old  for  she  is  too  ac- 
tive.    Her  brain  is  just  as  alert  as  in 
the  days  of  yore  even  though  her  hair 
has  turned  to  silver  and  her  eyes  dim- 
med somewhat  by  continual  usage  are 
now  bespectacled.     There  are  people 
who  grow  on  acquaintance   and   she 
is  one.     The  first  meeting  may  not 
convince  the  party  of  the  remarkable 
brain  of  this  deep  thinker,  but  after 
reading   her  countless   literary   gems 
and  then  learning  to  know  her  stamps 
her  indelibly  on  one's  mind. 

Sister  Richards  was  born  in  Kanes- 


ville,  now  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  April 
8,  Easter  Sunday,  1849,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Evan  M.  Greene.  She  crossed 
the  plains  with  her  parents  when  but 
a  babe  of  three.    She  naturally  remem- 


LUIiA    GREE3JVE   RICHARDS    IX   HER 

YOUTH 

From  Paintingr  by  her  Son,  Lee  Greene 

Richards 

bers  little  of  that  journey  though  she 
does  recall  being  afraid  of  Indians,  for 
even  in  those  days  the  tiny  tots  were 
told  to  be  beware  of  the  Redmen.  One 
particular  name  sent  a  shudder  through 
the  younger  generation  when  parents 
said :  "Now  be  good  children  or  Tin- 
tic  will  get  you  if  you  don't  look  out." 
She  received  her  education  in  the  pio- 
neer schools  of  early  day  Utah,  and 
eight  months  in  Salt  Lake  at  Tripp 
and  Rager's  school.  She  spent  her 
girlhood  in  Cache  Valley  where  she 
taught  school  and  took  part  in  a  dra- 
matic association  in   Smithfield.     All 
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her  life  she  has  loved  literary  work. 
When  but  12  years  old  she  had  her 
first  article  published  in  the  Des-eret 
News,  and  since  the  age  of  15  has 
been  a  contributor  to  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor as  it  was  formerly  called.  She 
was  chosen  as  the  first  woman  editor  of 
The  Woman's  Exponent, 

Concerning  this  call  Sister  Ricliards 
stated  that  early  in  the  spring  of  1872 
she  left  her  home  in  Smithfield  and 
became  a  permanent  resident  of  Salt 
Lake.  President  Brigham  Young  had 
called  her  on  a  mission  to  edit  the  new 
publication,  The  Woman's  Exponent, 
though  she  hated  to  leave  Cache  Valley 
where  she  was  serving  as  secretary  of 
the  pioneer  branch  Relief  Society,  pres- 
ident of  the  first  organization  of  the 
young  women  in  the  Ward,  known 
then  as  Young  Ladies'  Retrenchment 
Association  and  Sunday  School  teach- 
er, i 

Particularly  did  she  enjoy  her  Sun- 
day School  work  and  here  in  passing 
let  a  personal  illustration  teach  a  real 
object  lesson.  One  Sunday  after  tak- 
ing great  pains  to  have  a  suitable  les- 
son prepared  she  told  her  mother  she 
did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  present- 
ing it  as  her  head  ached  and  her  thro?t 
was  sore. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "do  you  think 
it  will  be  wrong  for  me  to  miss  Sun- 
day School  today  if  I  spend  the  morn- 
ing reading  and  stay  at  home?" 

"Why,  my  child,  if  you  are  really 
sick,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  remain- 
ing at  home,  but  if  you  have  the  feel- 
ing come  simply  from  nervousness  over 
the  thought  of  giving  that  lesson  you 
have  so  strenuously  drilled  your  girls 
on  for  the  last  two  weeks,  I  would 
pluck  up  courage  and  go  and  present 
it  in  the  excellent  way  you  are  sure  to 
give  it  and  not  disappoint  the  school, 
particularly  your  class." 

The  mother  knew  whereof  she  spoke 
for  her  daughter  had  invited  her  class 
to  her  home  for  rehearsals.  Convinced 
of  her  duty  she  smilingly  greeted  her 
pupils  and  superintendent,  who  said : 
"Brother  Robert  L.  Campbell  is  here 


from  Salt  Lake  Territorial  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  let  us  show  him  a  good 
Sunday    School." 

Sister  Richards  repeated  to  hei  girls 
her  mother's  advice  to  her,  saying,  "let 


LULA   GREENE3   RICHARDS    IN   HEU 
RIPENED  YEARS 

US  not  be  afraid,  but  all  speak  up  brave- 
ly and  clearly  so  as  to  be  heard  and 
understood." 

The  manner  in  which  they  presented 
that  lesson  commemorating  the  24tli 
of  July,  which  she  had  written  in  dia- 
logue for  them  portraying  the  "Mor- 
mon" pioneers  was  highly  commented 
on  by  Superintendent  Campbell  who 
also  praised  her  for  work  she  had 
done  on  a  manuscript  paper  called  "The 
Smithfield  Sunday  School  Gazette." 

After  coming  to  Salt  Lake  to  edit 
the  Exponent  iSister  Richards  made 
her  home  with  her  great  uncle  Lorenzo 
D.  Young,  then  Bishop  of  the  18th 
Ward,  who  lived  on  State  Street. 
There  in  her  room  the  young  woman 
began  her  editorial  work.  She  became 
acquainted  with  Aunt  Eliza  R.  Snow 
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"We  were  like  mother  and  daughter 
and  understood  each  other  perfectly," 
writes  Sister  [Richards. 

"The  Woman's  Exponent  started  in 
1872,  marked  the  beginning  of  woman's 
journalism  in  Utah.  Sister  Richards 
continued  to  write  and  always  will.  Her 
work  is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
menting on ;  suffice  it  to  say  she  sum- 
marizes her  advise  to  those  literarily  in- 
clined as  follows  :  "We  all  have  gifts. 
When  one  finds  what  they  are,  they 
must  be  utilized.  It's  a  duty  to  cul- 
tivate them.  True,  it  takes  courage 
and  the  road  may  not  be  easy  all  the 
way,  but  in  the  end  they  will  accom- 
pHsh  good." 

Sister  Richards  married  Levi  Wil- 
lard  Richards,  son  of  Dr.  Levi  Rich- 
ards, who  was  brother  of  President 
Willard  Richards,  iwho  was  an  apostle 
and  counselor  to  President  Young.  She 
had  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  All 
her  girls  died,  but  her  sons  grew  to 
manhood.  Willard  G.  went  to  Canada 
and  died  recently  in  Salt  Lake.  Dr. 
Evan  G.  Richards  is  a  meritorious  den- 
tist in  Salt  Lake;  Heber  G.  Richards 
is  a  teacher  at  the  University  of  Utah 
and  her  eldest  son  Lee  Greene  Rich- 
ards is  one  of  Utah's  most  famous 
artists.  She  has  been  a  widow  for  17 
years  during  which  time  she  has  de- 
voted many  hours  to  Temple  work. 


Sister  _  Richards  and  her  {husband 
gave  their  children  every  advantage 
they  could.  This  is  one  lesson  that  she 
gives  to  others  in  these  words:  "My 
parents  helped  me  all  they  could.  The3- 
gave  me  every  advantage  within  their 
means.  What  schools  there  fwere  I 
attended  and  they  encouraged  me  in 
my  writing.  Their  faith  in  me  meant 
much  and  it  was  upon  their  advice  I 
came  to  Salt  Lake  to  take  my  first  po- 
sition. 

"Father  said  to  me  when  at  first  I 
wanted  to  refuse  the  call  to  edit  the 
Exponent:  'A  member  of  the  Church 
is  under  obligation  to  make  an  attempt 
to  accomplish  any  work  for  the 
Church  required  by  those  having  au- 
thority to  appoint.  Humility,  faith 
and  a  spirit  of  obedience  will  bring 
blessings;  refusal  will  bring  opposite 
results.  Do  not  suppose,  my  daugh- 
ter, that  you  are  to  be  left  to  yourself 
to  do  your  work  in  your  own  strength 
or  wisdom.  The  Lord  will  help  you 
and  I  will  help  you.' 

"I  acceded  to  my  father's  counsel 
and  his  words  were  verified.  Children 
should  heed  their  parents'  advice  and 
parents  in  return  should  help  their  chil- 
dren in  every  way  possible  to  encour- 
age them  to  succeed  with  the  help  of 
the  Lord  in  whatever  they  undertake 
to  do." 


The  Testing 
By  Helen  Kimball  Orgill 
How  often  when  with  unremittent  grieving, 

We  ponder  o'er  what  life  to  us  hath  wrought, 
When  every  effort  seems  to  be  so  futile 
We  almost  doubt  the  fairness  of  cur  lot. 

We  sigh  and  fret  that  wrongs  done  by  another 

Should  touch  us  with  the  rasping  hand  of  shame; 

We  wonder  why,  when  our  hearts  have  been  guileless, 
A  dear  one's  sin  should  fill  our  lives  with  blame. 

Our  Father  knows  the  every  why  and  wherefore. 

He  only  bids  us  still  to  do  the  right ; 
For  every  tear-drop  has  a  sacred  purpose, 

Though  sometimes  it  is  hidden  from  our  sight. 
The  only  thing  perforce  that  really  matters. 

In  climbing  to  that  distant  shining  goal. 
Is  living  so  that  every  word  and  action 

Bespeaks  a  right  condition  of  the  soul. 


Restoration 

By  Christie  Lund 

There  was  that  unmistakable   Sab-  far  away  and  there  were  no  tears  in 
bath  stillness  in  the  air.     The  world  them ;  in  fact  they  were  lustreless  as 
seemed  hushed  and  at  peace.    A  slight  though  she  had  long  ago  cried  until 
rain  had  fallen  on  the  earth  like  an  now  there  were  no  tears  to  shed.  Only 
anointment,  and  now  every  bud  and  a  cold  acquiescence  and  bitter  resig- 
blade  of  grass  was  looking  upward,  re-  nation  lay  in  their  depths.     She  sat 
freshed,  purified,  seeming  to  be  quick-  very  still  for  a  long  time  staring  into 
ened    as    from    a    heavenly    blessing,  space.  She  was  startled  slightly  by  the 
Church  bells  rang  harmoniously ;  birds  sound  of  loud,  unrestrained  sobbing, 
sang;  there  was  the  heavy,  poignant  It  was  hardly  unexpected  in  such  a 
sweetness  from  the  breath  of  a  thou-  place  so  she  did  not  move,  but  it  con- 
sand  flowers,  scenting  the  morning  air.  tinned  and  she  detected  that  it  was  the 
It  was  a  lovely  day;  as  lovely  as  a  crying  of  a  child,  so  she  turned  her 
mother's  smile.     It  was  not  strange,  head.     A  few  yards  away  at  a  barren 
therefore,  that  men  had  set  this  day  grave  lay  a  small  boy  evidently  pros- 
apart  and  called  it  Mother's  Day.    Of  trated   with   grief.      His    small,    frail 
all  the  days  in  the  year  this  one  was  body,  clothed  in  gray  jeans  shook  con- 
set  apart  to  honor  the  one  who  wallis  vulsively  and  his  dark  curls  bobbed  up 
so  often  in  the  shadow  of  true  God-  and  down  continually.     She  strove  to 
liness ;  who  ascends  so  toften  to  the  maintain  an  attitude  of  indifference  but 
heights  of  heavenly  love  and  service.  as   the    sobbing    continued  _  she    was 
Many  people  in  clean,  fresh  clothes  afraid  it  would  attract  attention  so  she 
were  hurrying  to  their  churches  where  arose  and  walked  over  to  him 
Motherhood  was  being  honored  with  "What's  the  matter  ?    she  asked,  and 
programs  and  flowers.    But  there  was  her  voice  liad  a  cold,  sharp  sound  as 
one  who  walked  alone,  in  a  different  though  she  did  not  speak  often  and 
direction  than  the  others.    Her  clothes,  then   only  in  monotones.     Ihe  child 
though  of  the  most  expensive  materials  was  startled  by  her  presence  and  raised 
were  dark  and  seemed  out  of  keeping  his  head.    He  trembled  and  caught  his 
with  the  brightness  on  all  sides.    Her  breath  sharply  again  and  again  as  he 
manner    was    aloof,    detached ;    she  tried  to  control  his  sobs.     He  was  so 
seemed  unmindful  of  the  people  she  young  and  his  eyes  were  so  large  and 
passed,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  brown    through   their  tears   that   she 
fragrance  from  the  huge  bouquet  of  could  not  resist  kneeling  down  beside 
roses  in  her  arms.    She  walked  apart,  him,  but  he  drew  away  instinctively  as 
And  when  she  reached  the  gateway  to  she  would  have  touched  him. 
the  city's  cemetery  she  did  not  pause,  "My  mama's  down  here,"  he  said, 
as  did  most  people  as  though  to  gather  finally,  "And  I'm  all  alone— and  I  run 
strength ;  she  did  not  look  to  the  right  ^^^y  fj^  |-|^g  Orphan's  home  and  come 
nor  left  to  see  those  who  were  kneel-  j^^^.^  ^^^  j  haven't  any  flowers — nor — 
ing  beside  the  graves  of  loved  ones;  nothin'— an'— "  Again  he  burst  into 
she  merely  went  her  way  until  at  length  ^^^^^trolled  weeping, 
she  reached  an  exceptionally  well-kept  J"       „ 
grave.     With  quiet  precision  she  lay  'You  mustn  t  cry,     she  told  lum 
?he  exquisite  flowers  down  and  they  "you      mustn  t-please    now.        You 
apart,   forming  a  white  and  crimson     wait  a  minute  and  I  U  bring  you  some 
blanket.    Then  she  sank  to  the  ground      flowers,  the  most  expensive  m  town, 
and  almost  as  an  automaton  she  folded     and  you  can  put  them  on  here  your- 
her  hands  in  her  lap.    Her  eyes  were     self." 
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After  awhile  when  the  grimy  little 
hands  had  scattered  the  flowers  on  the 
unknowing  ground  the  two  sat  side 
by  side,  their  hands  interlocked. — Two 
pilgrims  at  the  same  shrine ;  two  souls 
—lonely — and  alone.  She  told  him  that 
hef  mother  lay  in  the  grass  mound  be- 
yond and  that  she  had  been  alone  ever 
since  her  death.  She  did  not  tell  him 
that  once  she  had  dreamed  of  being  a 
mother,  dreamed  of  la  little  boy  with 
curly  hair  and  brown  eyes ;  she  did  not 
tell  him  that  someone  she  had  loved 
and  trusted  very  much  had  gone  away 
and  never  returned ;  she  did  not  tell 
him  of  the  heartache  that  had  followed 
or  of  the  bitterness  that  had  eaten 
like  a  cancer  into  her  soul.  Some- 
how, she  didn't  want  him  to  know  these 
things,  didn't  want  him  to  know  that 
in  the  big  world  she  had  made  herself 
an  exile,  a  curiosity  iin  the  eyes  of 
many.  To  him  she  was  just  a  human 
being,  a  woman  who  had  been  kind  to 
him — when  it  had  been  long  since  any- 
one had  been  kind  to  him,  and  oh,  it 
had  been  so  long  since  she  had  been 
kind — to  anyone. 

For  the  first  time  she  noticed  it  was 
warm  and  she  took  her  hat  from  her 
head  and  her  hair  lay  in  damp  little 
curls  against  her  forehead.  "Oh,  what 
pretty  hair,"  cried  the  child,  "My 
mama  had  hair  just  like  that."  He 
stood  and  looked  at  •  her  for  a  long 
time  and  then  with  the  grace  which 
only  a  child  retains  from  heaven,  he 
came  over  and  put  his  arms  about  her 
neck.  "I  like  you,"  he  confessed  sim- 
ply, "And  I  think  you  are  very  pretty. 
Can't  I  go  home  with  you?" 


She  was  taken  aback,  embarrassed. 
She  tried  to  take  his  arms  from  her 
throat  but  he  clung  tightly.  Then, 
suddenly,  because  it  had  been  so  long 
since  anyone  had  seen  any  beauty  in 
her,  because  she  had  wanted,  oh,  more 
than  she  had  known,  to  feel  a  warm 
human  touch,  she  pressed  her  arms 
about  him  and  held  him  against  het 
breast— her  breast  that  had  held  a 
gnawing  emptiness  for  so  many  years. 
Her  eyes  were  no  longer  lustreless  ;  they 
were  bright,  bright  with  tears  that  fell 
like  a  benediction  on  her  lonely  spirit. 
God  had  put  it  into  this  little  child  to 
love  her  without  breaking  faith  with 
the  mother  he  had  loved;  had  given 
him  the  power  to  forget  and  find 
beauty  and  happiness — again.  She  re- 
called the  words  from  the  Good  Book, 
"Except  ye  become  as  little  children." 

"Oh,"  she  cried  softly,  in  a  voice 
that  was  not  cold  nor  hard  but  was 
sweet  and  kind  and  womanlike,  "You 
can  come  home  with  me — to  stay  for- 
ever. I  have  a  big,  big  house  that  you'll 
just  love.  Some  of  it  hasn't  seen  the 
sunshine  for  years,  but  we  will  let  the 
sunshine  in — you  and  I,  you  and— I." 

As  though  a  miracle  had  been  per- 
formed within  her  she  knew  for  the 
first  time_  that  the  sun  was  shining, 
that  the  air  was  fresh  and  sweet,  that 
the  world  was  alive  and  beautiful ;  that 
birds  were  singing.  Some  power  that 
was  bigger  than  all  earthly  hurt  had 
healed  her  heart  and  had  answered,  in 
part  at  least,  her  prayer  of  long  ago. 
Though  not  a  mother  she  was  sudden- 
ly glorified,  transfigured  with  the  es- 
sence of  true  motherhood. 


laemortal  Dap 


Anthon  Henrik  Lund 

Remembered  on  His  87th  Birthday 

"Lest  We  Forget" 


President  Anthon  Henrik  Lund  Remembered 
on  his  Eighty-seventh  Birthday 

By  Lula  'Greene  Richards 


One  month  and  twelve  days  prior  to 
the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
greatest  Latter-day  prophet  and  seer, 
and  his  faithful  brother  Hyrtim,  the 
Patriarch,  Anthon  Henrik  Lund  was 
born.  The  awful  tragedy  here  men- 
tioned took  place  on  June  27th, 
1844,  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the 
birth  of  the  boy  referred  to  occurred 
on  the  15th  of  May  of  the  same  year, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  in  Aalborg, 
Denmark.  Yet  the  spirit  born  with 
that  boy,  Anthon,  was  one  prepared  for 
an  understanding  acceptance  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ — as  taught  by  the 
Savior  himself  and  revealed  anew  to 
the  prophet  Joseph — as  soon  as  it  was 
brought  to  his  notice. 

When  Anthon  was  three  and  a  half 
years  old  his  mother  was  taken  from 
him  by  death,  and  soon  after  his  father 
was  drafted  as  a  soldier  into  the  Danish 
army  in  which  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  a  number  of  years.  The  boy 
was  thus  deprived  of  the  care  and 
teachings  of  both  his  parents.  But  he 
was  favored  of  the  Lord  in  being  left 
to  the  discipline  of  a  wise  and  devout 
grandmother  to  whom  he  became  very 
tenderly  attached. 

When  four  years  old  little  Anthon 
was  sent  to  a  private  school.  Here  he 
soon  displayed  unusual  power  for  im- 
bibing book  learning,  and  as  he  grew 
older  he  was  always  first  in  all  his 
classes  in  whatever  school  he  attended. 
He  took  great  interest  in  many  dilfer- 
ent  lines  of  education  including  various 
languages,  also  astronomy.  Yet  always 
his  favorite  study  was  the  Bible.  His 
grandmother  enjoyed  having  him  read 
it  to  her  and  he  took  delight  in  com- 
forting her  by  doing  so.  In  1850  a  mis- 
sion introducing  the  Gospel  in  Denmark 
was  opened  up  by  Apostle  Erastus 
Snow  with  other  Elders.    An  uncle  of 


Anthon's,  Jens  Anderson,  was  an  early 
convert  to  Mormonism  and  was  bap- 
tized among  the  first  in  his  country.  In 
1853,  when  Anthon  was  nine  years  old, 
his  grandmother  was  also  baptized  into 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ'  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Even  though  Anthon  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
when  first  he  heard  it  taught,  still  he 
waited  and  studied  it  more  thoroughly 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old.  Then 
on  his  birtliday,  May  15,  1856,  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  baptism  and  the 
Elders  gladly  attended  to  the  sacred 
ordinance  for  him.  Even  as  a  child  he 
proved  very  efficient  in  the  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  and 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  old  he  was 
chosen  as  a  worker  in  the  vineyard. 
This  first  appointment  was  to  teach 
English  to  .emigrating  Saints,  distribute 
tracts  and  assist  the  Elders  in  holding 
meetings.  Anthon  was  so  small  in 
stature  that  for  making  his  first  report 
at  a  conference  he  was  lifted  upon  a 
table  where  he  stood  and  made  his  de- 
but before  an  audience.  Brother  Lund 
was  by  nature  so  humble  and  charitable 
and  withal  so  zealous  for  the  progress 
of  truth  that  he  won  his  way  by  his 
kind  endeavors  to  interest  people  in  the 
Gospel  and  was  '  a  very  successful 
church  worker  from  the  beginning  of 
his  career.  Like  all  the  others  he  some- 
times had  to  face  opposition  and  take 
''hard  knocks."  Yet  his  cheerful  ac- 
ceptance of  whatever  occurred  in  a 
brave  and  hopeful  way  gained  him 
many  friends  and  cleared  away  diffi- 
culties often  in  a  manner  which  ap- 
peared miraculous.  He  was  ordained 
an  Elder  in  other  localities.  In  1862, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emigrated  to 
Utah.  He  embarked  at  Hamburg  on 
the  ship  Benjamin  Franklin.  While 
the  ship  lay  at  harbor  there  measles 
came  aboard  and  caused  great'  trouble 
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among  the  children.     There  was   no 
doctor  in  the  company  and  the  captain 
would  not  deliver  the  medicines  for  the 
sick  except  on  an  order  from  a  physi- 
cian.    The  matter  was  laid  before  the 
Saints    by   the   Eider   presiding  over 
them,    and    they    voted    to    appoint 
Brotlier    Lund   the   physician   of    the 
company.     He  received  the  medicine 
chest  and  with  it  a  book  treating  on 
common  diseases  and  their  cures.    He 
studied  the  book  diligently  and  per- 
formed his  duties  so  well  that  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  both  the  crew  and  the 
passengers  and  was  always  in  demand. 
When  the  long  journey  was  com- 
pleted  Brother   Lund   settled   first   in 
Fairview,  Sanpete  County.  His  first  em- 
ployment in  Utah  was  farm  work.  But 
his   marked   abilities   with  the  sound 
education  he  had  attained  through  his 
industrious  studying  soon  brought  him 
into  requisition   for  work  in  various 
lines  bet'ter  suited  to  the  training  he 
had  received  and  his  natural  inclina- 
tions.   He  was  chosen  to  hold  numer- 
ous   positions    of   trust,    both    in   the 
Church  and  also  in  the  State,  which 
he  always  gave  his  best  eflforts  to  ful- 
fill faithfully,  in  which  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  win  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  who  became  acquainted 
witli  him.    Several  foreign  missions  as 
well  as  his  labors  at  home  he  was  fortu- 
nate in  being  called  to  fill.     Like  all 
normal  young  men,  Brother  Lund  had 
a  conviction  that  "it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone."     And   he   noticed 
some  of  the  young  ladies  he  met  at 
Sunday   School,   meetings  and   enter- 
tainments.    As  soon  as  he  saw  Sarah 
Ann   Peterson,  a  daughter   of   Stake 
President   Canute   Peterson,   he   said, 
"That  is  the  woman  who  will  become 
my  wife."    And  immediately  he  began 
planning  to  make  that  prophetic  asser- 
tion come  true.     First  he  asked  the 
father  if  he  had  any  objection  to  his 
paying    addresses    to    his    daughter. 
President'  Peterson's  reply  was  that  he 


knew  nothing  concerning  him  and  how 
could  he  tell  whether  he  was  willing 
that  he  should  visit  his  daughter  or  not. 
Anthon  told  Brother  Peterson  he  could 
bring  him  plenty  of  good  recommends 
from  his  bishop  and  associate  work- 
ers. The  young  lady  favored  the  young 
man's  suit  and  they  were  married  in 
1870.  The  union  proved  a  very  happy 
one  of  which  nine  children  were  the 
beginning  of  the  fruitage. 

Brother  Lund  was  promoted  from 
one  office  to  another  in  the  quorums  of 
the  Priesthood  until  he  was  chosen  to 
be  an  apostle  and  later  counselor  to 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith  in  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church.     Doubtless 
the  days  in  which  Anthon  H.  Lund 
came  nearest  to  experiencing  "a  fulness 
of  joy"  in  his  remarkable  career  were 
days  spent  in  the  Temples  of  the  Lord ; 
first  in  Manti,  then  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  was  the  overseer  and  took  charge 
of  the  work  in  each  of  these  Temples 
for  a  number  of  years.     His  faculties 
of  clear  reasoning  and  sound  judgment 
and  his  sympathetic  concern   for  the 
welfare  of  all  his  fellow  human  crea- 
tures fitted  him  most  admirably  for  the 
position  he  was  given  in  that  high  and 
most  sacred  work  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints.     No  wonder 
those  who  worked  with  and  sought  in- 
struction of  him  loved  and  trusted  him 
most;  implicitly.     No  one  ever  went  to 
him  for  advice  on  important  questions 
concerning  the  work  and  was  turned 
away  with  feelings  hurt  or  mind  dis- 
satisfied and  disappointed.     President 
Lund  was  a  man  who  seemed  to  have 
arrived  at  the  blessed  condition  point- 
ed out  by  the  Lord  through  the  Prophet: 
Joseph  in  Section  88,  verse  125  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  which  reads, 
"And  above  all  things,   clothe^^our- 
selves   with  the   bonds   of  charity  as 
with  a  mantle,  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfectness  and  peace." 


Every  power  of  both  earth  and  heaven  is  friendly  to  a  noble  and 
ccwrageous  activity. — Burroughs. 
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Remarks  of  President 
Heber  J.  Grant 

At  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Con- 
ference,   April    5,    1931,    Tabernacle, 
Salt  Lake  City 

I  doubt  very  much,  indeed,  if  in  any 
other  part  of  the  wide  world  a  Sunday 


School  gathering  could  be  gotten  to- 
gether to  equal  this,  of  people  interest- 
ed in  Sunday  School  work.  What  is 
being  accompHshed  in  Sunday  Schools 
by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  is  httle  less  than  mar- 
velous. When  you  realize  that  barring 
the  cradle  roll  and  even  the  kinder- 
garten there  are  in  our  Sunday  Schools 
more  than  200,0CX)  children,  young 
men,  and  young  women,  who  are  study- 
ing along  the  lines  of  which  we  have 
seen  object  lessons  here  tonight,  I  am 
sure  that  no  other  people  in  all  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
could  get  together  so  many  Sunday 
School  children. 

I  have  often  quoted  in  referring  to 
our  Sunday  Schools  an  article  that  I 
read  away  back  in  January,  1883,  on 
my  first  trip  into  Arizona,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico,  with  the  late  Apos- 
tle Brigham  Young,  Junior.  We  had  a 
trip  that  can  be  covered  now  very  com- 
fortably in  a  very  few  weeks.  Three 
weeks,  I  think,  would  cover  easily  the 
entire  ground,  but  it  took  us  four 
months,  with  our  teams.  I  have  since 
with  automobile  traveled  what  took  us 
three  days,  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  I 
remember  purchasing  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  a  "North  American  Re- 
view," to  read  on  the  train,  and  there 
was  an  article  there  entitled,  "The  De- 
cay of  Protestantism,"  written  by  a 
Catholic  priest.  He  made  the  asser- 
tion that  1500  adult  members  in  some 
of  the  great  churches  in  New  York 
could  not  muster  100  Sunday  School 
children.  I  think  we  could  multiply 
him  by  about  1500%  ;  I  think  we  could 
furnish  1500.  In  fact,  I  believe  we 
could  almost  do  better  than  that,  in 
our  Sunday  Schools. 

There  is  no  special  passage  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  that  has  made 
a  more  profound  impression  upon  my 
mind  than  those  words  that  I  read  here 
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this  morning  at  our  meetins:,  so  that 
the  gentleman  representing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is  here 
for  this  convention,  might  know  that 
the  Lord  hath  pdaced  upon  the  parents 
in  our  Church  the  duty  of  teaching 
their  children  to  pray  and  to  walk  up- 
rightly before  the  Lord  and  have  faith 
in  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  and  that  if 
we  failed  to  do  this,  even  before  they 
are  eight  years  of  age,  that  the  sin 
would  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  par- 
ents. No  other  people,  I  am  convinced, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  take  the  same 
interest  and  do  so  much  to  look  after 
their  children.  Our  Primary  Associa- 
tions number  over  100,000,  our  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations  of  the 
young  men  and  young  ladies  also  num- 
ber over  100,000,  and  we  devote  a  great 
deal  of  our  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  of  Zion  all  over  the  wide  world. 
It  is  a  marvelous  thing  that  is  shown 
to  us  on  this  map  behind  me,  of  the  or- 
ganization nearly  all  over  the  world  of 
Sunday  Schools.  And  today  we  are 
organizing  Primary  Associations  in 
nearly  every  mission.  In  some  of  our 
missions  the  reports  come  to  us  that 
more  is  being  done  through  the  Pri- 
mary Associations  in  interesting  chil- 
dren in  the  Primary,  and  then  the  chil- 
dren interesting  their  parents  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Church,  than  almost 
any  other  missionary  work  that  we  are 
now  doing.  The  little  children  be- 
come convinced  regarding  the  divinity 
of  this  work  in  which  you  and  I  are 
engaged,  and  they  interest  their  par- 
ents. We  have  found  that  parents  in 
different  parts  have  heen  interested  by 
their  children,  who  have  attended  the 
Religion  Class  and  learned  to  pray,  and 
where  parents  have  neglected  to  have 
family  prayer,  their  little  children  have 
asked  permission  to  pray,  and  finally 
the  parents  have  been  shamed  into  per- 
forming this  one  of  the  duties  that  rest 
upon  them. 

I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  Sunday 
School  Board.  I  was  a  member  of  it 
for  very  many  years,  took  a  great  deal 
of    interest    in    traveling    as    one    of 


its  mem'bers  during  the  superin- 
tendency  of  President  George  Q. 
Cannon  with  his  Assistants  George 
Goddard  and  Karl  G.  Maeser.  Those 
three  men  labored  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently in  the  Superintendency.  There 
are  few  men  that  we  have  ever  had  in 
the  Church  that  have  had  that  same 
wonderful  capacity  to  interest  children 
as  did  the  late  George  Goddard.  He 
was  a  children's  man;  the  children 
loved  to  hear  him  talk,  they  loved  to 
hear  him  sing.  He  was  always  inter- 
esting. 

I  listened  to  Brother  Maeser  with 
a  great  deal  of  delight  in  all  my  travels 
with  him.  I  remember  going  with  him 
up  into  Oregon  when  he  was  organiz- 
ing the  Religion  Class  work,  teaching 
the  children  how  to  pray,  and  so  on.  I 
remember  sitting  with  Brother  Nibley 
in  the  lumber  camps  of  Oregon,  in 
Baker  City,  where  the  large  Oregon 
Lumber  Mill  was,  and  as  we  sat  there 
Brother  Nibley  talked  to  me  and  said, 
"I  could  sit  in  the  dust  2i&  I  notice  the 
integrity,  the  devotion,  and  the  marvel- 
ous teaching  of  this  man.  Brother 
Maeser;  when  I  think  of  being  out' 
here  hunting  after  money,  and  then 
listen  to  him,  his  patriotism  for  the  up- 
lift of  the  children."  More  than  once 
he  has  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  in  his 
capacity  and  ability  to  start'  the  young 
men  in  that  straight  and  narrow  path 
that  leads  to  life  eternal.  I  have  never 
met  a  man  in  my  life  who  was  more  in- 
teresting to  travel  with,  who  had  a 
greater  fund  of  knowledge  of  so  many 
things,  than  Brother  Maeser,  and  who 
was  so  willing  to  labor. 

One  thing  quite  remarkable  about 
him  was  that  he  would  go  from  the 
su'bllime  to  the  ridiculous  without  know- 
ing it  and  make  you  laugh  when  you 
were  actually  wiping  your  eyes.  I  re- 
member his  telling  a  very  pathetic 
story  of  a  woman  coming  to  him  from 
one  of  our  country  settlements  with 
her  son.  She  said  to  him,  "Brother 
Maeser,  I  am  a  widow.  In  the  little 
country  town  where  I  live  there  is 
nothing  that  I  can  get  to  do  except  to 
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go  out  washing.  The  farmer's  wife 
do.(?s  her  own  work  except  washing. 
The  husband  is  willing  to  at  least  re- 
lieve her  of  that  burden  and  pay  for  it, 
but  all  the  rest  she  has  to  do  herself. 
And  for  years  I  have  gone  out'  washing 
and  have  saved  the  money  to  bring  this 
boy  of  mine  here  to  your  school.  I 
have  been  told  that  you  can  reform  the 
wayward.  The  bishop  has  labored  with 
my  boy,  the  teachers  have  labored,  I 
have  labored.  He  seems  to  be  naturally 
bad,  and  we  cannot  do  anything  with 
him,  and  I  have  brought  him  here  after 
years  of  work,  for  you  to  try  and  make 
something  out  of  him." 

Brother  Maeser  said,  "That  boy 
broke  the  rules  of  the  school.  I  al- 
lowed things  that  I  had  never  allowed 
to^  anybody  else,  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  do  something  with  him,  but  fi- 
nally I  had  to  expel  him  from  school. 
I  came  into  my  room  at  8  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  From  eight  to  nine  I 
have  an  hour  that  the  pupils  are  at 
liberty  to  come  and  talk  to  me  and  tell 
me  of  their  individual  problems  and 
get  advice  and  counsel.  And  as  I  just 
started  to  open  mv  desk  I  heard  a 
knock  and  said.  'Come  in.'  and  the 
door  opened  and  that  boy  stood  in  the 
door.  When  I  saw  that  boy,  I  felt 
like  I  would  Just  like  to  hit  him  be- 
tween the  eyes.  When  I  thought  of 
all  the  trouble  he  had  sriven  me,  when 
I  thought  of  his  breaking  tTie  rules  of 
the  school,  and  how  I  had  put  up  with 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  widowed  mother, 
and  the  discipline  that  he  had  destroy- 
ed, I  was  filled  with  anger.  He  stood 
there  a  minute,  and  finally  he  said, 
'Brother  Maeser,  give  me  one  more 
chance.'  I  was  paralyzed,"  he  said, 
"and  he  tbought  I  was  not  going  to 
give  him  a  chance." 

He  told  how  the  boy  reached  out  his 
arms  and  said,  "O.  Brother  Maeser, 
Brother  Maeser,  give  me  one  more 
chance,"  and  then  he  told  how  he 
rushed  into  that  boy's  arms,  and  how 
he  embraced  him  and  kissed  him,  and 
promised  him  a  hundred  chances. 

He  had  us  all       weeping.     Then, 


"Now  what  do  you  think?"  he  said. 
"Today  that  boy  is  a  bishop's  coun- 
selor,  where   he   was  once  a   spoiled 

I  visited,  the  last  time  I  was  in 
Washington,  or  the  time  before,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  few 
members,  I  believe,  who  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  our  former  citizen  George 
Sutherland.  We  were  together,  I  think, 
fully  a  couple  of  hours,  perhaps  two 
and  a.  half,  and  more  than  half  of  all 
that  time  he  spent  in  telling  of  inci- 
dents that  inspired  respect  for  this  man 
Maeser  and  for  his  accomplishments. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Brigham 
Young  University.  He  was  one  of  the 
fine  Senators  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  time  that  George  Sutherland  and 
Reed  Smoot  were  the  senators  together, 
I  had  more  than  one  influential  man  in 
different  part's  of  the  United  States  say 
to  me,  "Mr.  Grant,  Utah  has  the 
strongest  representation  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  of  any  State  in 
the  Union/'  and  I  believe  it  is  t'rue. 

This  man,  as  I  say,  was  educated 
under  Brother  Maeser.  He  told  me 
incident  after  incident  showing  the 
breadth  of  character  and  the  fine 
sportsmanship,  so  to  speak,  of  Brother 
Maeser.  George  Sutherland  was  not 
a  "Mormon,"  but  he  came  and  asked 
if  he  could  go  to  t'he  Brigham  Young 
University  and  was  told  yes.  The 
other  boys  ridiculed  him,  made  fun  of 
him,  because  he  came  to  a  "Mormon" 
school  and  yet  would  not  take  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  they  rubbed  it  in,  as 
boys  will.  They  got  him  mad,  and  he 
swore  at  them.  He  went  to  devotion 
the  next  morning  expecting  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  school,  as  that  was  the 
rule  when  men  swore  on  the  campus, 
and  he  said,  instead  of  Brother  Maeser 
calling  him  up  and  expelling  him  from 
the  school,  he  read  a  lecture  to  the  boys 
for  not  studying  the  Gospel  and  com- 
prehending it— that  we  believe  in  al- 
lowing all  men  t'o  worship  how,  when, 
(Continued  on  fage  314) 
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The  April   Conference 

The  101st  general  annual  conference 
of  the  Church,  which  adjourned  on  the 
6th  of  April,  will,  no  doubt,  go  on 
record  as  an  outstanding  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  The  powerful, 
straight- forward  statement  read  by 
President  Heber  J.  Grant  at  the  open- 
ing session  on  the  antiquated  question 
of  iplural  marriage  in  Utah,  was  a 
crushing  reply  to  certain  falsehoods 
recently  published.  He  made  it  as 
clear  as  language  can  make  it,  that 
neither  he,  nor  his  near  associates,  nor 
the  Church  as  a  church,  in  any  way 
teaches,  sanctions  or  encourages  illegal 
marriage  relations;  he  also  proved 
that  the  Church  is  entirely  free  from 
debt.  We  will  all  agree  with  President 
B.  H.  Roberts  that  President  Grant  in 
this  declaration  has  left  us  an  impor- 
tant and  permanent  document. 

As  members  of  the  Church,  we  have 
supported  the  President,  his  counselors, 
and  all  the  Church  authorities,  in  their 
various  callings,  and  with  the  vote  of 
support  goes  an  assurance  of  our  love 
and  confidence  and  pur  pledge  to  fol- 
low them  as  the  flocks  their  shepherds. 

The  entire  conference  was  a  plea  for 
obedience  to  law;  it  was  a  series  of 
trumpet  blasts,  calling  the  hosts  of 
Israel  to  take  the  field  against  the 
transgression  of  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 
It  was  also  a  message  from  the  mission 
fields,  telling  of  progress  and  the  need 
of  more  laborers ;  and  it  was  an  Easter 
greeting  of  the  risen  Savior,  convey- 
ing, as  President  Ivins  reminded  us, 
that  as  Christ  lived  and  died  and  rose 
from  the  dead,  so  we,  although  we 
die,  shall  be  resurrected  and  return  to 
our  Heavenly  Father. 

Considering  the  vast  attendance,  the 
important  subjects  discussed,  the  mani- 
festations of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  glo- 


rious weather  we  enjoyed,  the  confer- 
ence was  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

Testimony  of  Earthquakes 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  as  told 
by  the  press  dispatches,  the  business 
portion  of  the  city  of  Managua,  capital 
of  the  Central  American  repubhc  of 
Nicaragua,  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  while  other 
portions  of  the  city  suffered  more  or 
less  serious  damage.  The  property 
loss  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000.  The 
number  of  dead  is  thought  to  be  at 
least  2,000,  while  45,000  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  rendered  homeless 
by  the  convulsion  of  the  earth  crust 
and  the  raging  fire  that  completed  the 
destruction.  One  eye  witness  says, 
"Every  street  bore,  in  riven  walls  and 
gaping  roofs,  evidence  of  the  devasta- 
tion. *  *  *  Had  the  hammer  of  Thor 
stricken  the  city  with  one  terrible 
stroke,  it  could  not  have  felled  more 
effectively  the  business  section  of  the 
city." 

If  we  were  to  scan  the  newspaper 
files  from  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  would  not  fail  to  notice  a 
record  of  seismic  disturbances  unsur- 
passed in  violence  and  destructiveness 
during  any  previous  similar  period  of 
history.  From  August  16,  1906,  when 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  was  struck  and  1500 
perished,  to  the  present  disaster  in 
Nicaragua,  Jamaica,  Sicily,  Costa  Rica, 
Turkey,  Japan,  Italy,  Mexico,  China, 
Persia,  the  Balkans,  Burma  and  New 
Zealand  have  been  thus  visited.  The 
deaths  and  property  loss  engendered 
has  touched  millions  of  families  and 
inflicted  wounds  of  sorrow  and  despair 
that  neither  time  nor  benevolence  have 
been  able  to  heal  completely. 

To  the  Latter-day  Saints,  these 
calamities  have  a  special  significanqe. 
Wie  hear  in  them  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
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God  Almighty,  calling  the  nations  to 
repentance.  He  manifested  this  in  a 
revelation  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  in 
February,  1831,  "O,  ye  nations  of  the 
earth,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
you  together  *  *  *  how  often  have  I 
called  you  by  the  mouth  of  my  serv- 
ants, and  by  the  ministering  of  angels, 
and  by  my  own  voice,  and  by  the 
voice  of  thunderings,  and  by  the  voice 
of  lightnings,  and  by  the  voice  of 
tempests,  and  by  the  voice  of  earth- 
quakes *  *  *  but  ye  would  not!" 
(Doc.  and  Gov.  43:24-26.) 

In  the  earthquakes  God  is  speaking 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  he  is 
also  speaking  to  the  Saints. 

In  the  revelation  given  on  March  7, 
1831,  we  learn  that  our  Lord,  discuss- 
ing the  end  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
and  his  second  advent  with  his  Apos- 
tles of  old,  told  them  that  earthquakes 
would  be  among  the  signs  preceding 
those  events.  In  the  revelation  men- 
tioned, the  time  of  the  end  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  "But  my  disciples  shall  stand 
in  holy  places,  and  shall  not  be  moved  ; 
but  among  the  wicked,  men  shall  lift 
up  their  voices  and  curse  God  and  die. 
And  there  shall  be  earthquakes  also  in 
divers  places,  and  many  desolations." 
(Doc.  and  Gov.  45:32,  33.) 

What  a  striking  picture  of  our  own 
day!  The  Saints  gathered  in  and 
around  holy  places,  the  wicked  dying 
in  infidelity  and  blasphemy,  and  the 
whole  earth  in  commotion,  as  if  trem- 
bling in  fear  for  the  immediate  future. 
But  our  Lord  also  told  his  disciples, 
"Be  not  troubled,  for,  when  all  these 
things  shall  come  to  pass,  ye  may  know 
that  the  promises  which  have  been 
made  unto  you  shall  be  fulfilled."  (Doc. 
and  Gov.  45:35.) 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  earth- 
quakes to  the  Saints  who  are  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  (Doc. 
and  Gov.  87:6.) 

Earthquakes  are,  furthermore,  God's 
endorsement  of  the  proclamations  of 
the  Gospel  by  our  Elders,  just  as  the 
thunders  and  lightnings  and  temblors 
on  Mount  Sinai  were  God's  signature 
to  the  Ten  Gommandments  there  pro- 
claimed.    (Doc.  and  Gov.  88:87-93.) 


Bits  of  Nicaraguan  History 

Nicaragua  has  considerable  interest 
to  us  as  Americans.  By  a  treaty,  duly 
ratified  in  1914,  our  government  has 
secured  a  lease  on  a  certain  strip  of 
Nicaraguan  territory  and  the  exclusive 
right  of  constructing  and  operating  a 
canal  through  that  grant,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  American 
marines  are  being  maintained  there,  to 
guard  the  interests  acquired.  Whether 
right  or  wrong,  the  marines  are  there, 
and  their  presence  was  a  Godsend  to 
the  earthquake  sufferers. 

The  country  is  also  of  historic  in- 
terest to  us,  because  it  is  the  only 
part  of  the  American  continent  north 
of  the  Isthmus,  visited  by  Golumbus. 
This  great  discoverer  came  to  South 
America  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  rightly  concluded  that  he  had 
struck  a  vast  continent,  since  no  river 
could  gather  a  volume  of  water  equal 
to  that  of  the  Orinoco  by  flowing 
through  a  small  island.  This  was  on 
his  third  voyage  in  1498, 

On  his  fourth,  and  last,  voyage,  un- 
dertaken in  1502,  he  took  a  northerly 
course  and  struck  the  coast  of  Hon- 
duras, whereupon  he  turned  east  and 
south  and  followed  the  coast  of  that 
country  and  Nicaragua  almost  as  far 
south  as  the  Isthmus,  hoping  to  find  a 
passage  between  the  southern  conti- 
nent, which  he  called  the  land  of  Eden, 
and  the  northern  country,  the  coast  of 
which  he  had  been  following  for  weeks. 
In  this  he  was  disappointed,  but  he 
learned  a  great  many  things  from  the 
natives.  He  learned  that  they  had 
knives  and  hatchets  of  copper,  beau- 
tiful pottery,  clothes  made  of  cotton, 
and  swords  like  saws  with  teeth  of 
obsidian.  He  found  that  they  had 
houses  built  of  "stone  and  lime,"  and 
adorned  with  carvings  and  picto- 
graphs.  He  saw  plates  of  gold,  which 
the  natives  wore  as  ornaments  around 
their  necks.  And,  still  more  strange, 
he  discovered  that  some  of  them  were 
quite  well  versed  in  the  geography  of 
their  country.  He  was  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  if  he  kept  on  sailing  south, 
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he  would  soon  come  to  a  "narrow 
place"  between  two  seas.  Please  notice 
that  they  referred  to  the  Isthmus  in 
terms  almost  identical  with  those  found 
in  the  Book  of  Alma  (22:32  and  63: 
5).  They  also  told  him,  on  inquiry, 
that  they  got  gold  from  a  country  to 
the  west,  referring,  as  Mr.  John  Fiske 
remarks,  "evidently  to  Yucatan  and 
Guatemala." 

If  we  were  inclined  to  the  view  that 
the  so-called  prehistoric  natives  of 
America,  notwithstanding  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  were  ignorant  regarding 
their  country,  except  a  few  miles  of 
their  immediate  surroundings,  because 
their  lack  o.f  railroads,  steamboats  and 
flying  machines,  we  must  dismiss  that 
view.  When  we  read  that  Columbus 
found  in  Central  America  evidences  of 
a  far  advanced  culture,  with  local  in- 
dustries and  foreign  commerce,  of 
literature  and  art,  of  remarkable  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  but  also  of  war 
and  slaughter,  we  can  readily  accept 
and  better  understand  what  Helaman 
says,  that  "a  hundredth  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  people,  yea,  the 
account  of  the  Lamanites  and  of  the 
Nephites,  and  their  wars,  and  conten- 
tions, and  dissensions,  and  their 
preachings,  and  their  prophecies,  and 
their  shipping  and  their  building  of 
ships,  and  their  building  of  temples 
*  *  *  cannot  be  contained  in  this 
work."     (Hel  3:14.) 

The  Name  America 

Another  subject  connected  with 
Nicaragua  deserves  a  brief  mention. 
It  concerns  the  beautiful  name  Amer- 
ica, of  which  we  all  are  justly  proud. 
What  is  its  origin  ? 

Waldseemueller  in  1507  wrote  the 
name  in  small  letters  in  an  incon- 
spicuous part  of  the  map  of  South 
America,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  name  was  invented  in  honor  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci.  Afterwards  he 
realized  that  this  was  an  error,  and  on 
subsequent  maps  issued  by  him  in 
1513,  1515  and  1516,  the  name  did 
not  occur  at  all.  Other  cartographers 
retained  it  for  South  America,  and  in 


1538  Mercator,  fortunately,  wrote 
"America"  in  large  letters  on  the  map 
of  both  North  and  South  America.  I 
say  fortunately,  for  it  is  a  noble  Amer- 
ican word  known  as  far  back  as  the 
peaceful  reign  of  the  Judges  in  Zara- 
hemla.  One  proof  of  the  American 
origin  of  the  name  is  found,  or  at  least 
was  found,  by  the  English  scientist, 
Thomas  Belt,  who  lived  in  the  province 
of  Chontales  in  Nicaragua  from  1868 
to  1872.  According  to  his  account, 
the  highlands  between  Juigalpa  and 
La  Libertad  was  known  among  the 
natives  as  Amerique."  This  is  an 
irrefutable  proof  of  the  American  or- 
igin of  the  name  "America." 

I  have  advanced  this  view  on  former 
occasions.  Let  me  now  quote  a  more 
competent  witness  on  the  subject. 
During  the  month  of  January,  last 
year,  my  daughter,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  King, 
who  at  that  time  was  in  Paris,  hap- 
pened to  get  a  newspaper,  from  which 
she  clipped  the  following  dispatch 
from  Guatemala :  "Dr.  Maximo  Soto- 
Hall,  Guatemalan  historian,  believes 
that  the  name  America  was  derived 
from  the  ancient  mountain  of  Amer- 
rique  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  Mayan 
city  of  Americopan,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, rather  than  from  the  explorer  and 
geographer  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Speak- 
ing before  the  National  Geographic 
Society  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Soto-Hall 
said  that  the  name  Americopan,  given 
to  a  city  near  the  fabulous  Eldorado, 
meant  in  the  Mayan  language  'the 
principal  city  of  America,'  the  Mayan 
suffix  'pan'  meaning  'principal  city'." 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  name  is  not  only 
American  but  also  a  Book  of  Mormon 
name,  derived  from  "Mulek,"  and  if 
this  proves  correct,  the  discovery  of  the 
name  in  the  mountain  highlands  of 
Nicaragua  might  furnish  a  valuable 
clue  to  future  students  of  Book  of 
Mormon  geography. 

We  want  to  know  every  scrap  of 
truth  available  concerning  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  for  that  book  is  a  message 
of  salvation  from  God  to  the  whole 
world. 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JULY,  1931 

Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
Of  Jesus,  our  redeeming  Lord, 

With  faith  in  His  atoning  blood, 
Our  only  access  unto  God. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JULY,  1931 
(I  Corinthians,  Chapter  15;  Verses  19  to  21) 

If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable ; 

But  nov/  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  become  the  first  fruits  of 
them  that  slept. 

For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  ?came  also  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead; 

For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 
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STAKE  OFFICERS'  MEETING 

Stake  Superintendencies,  Boards  and 
Secretaries  met  Sunday,  April  5,  1931,  at 
4:30  p.  m.  in  the  Assembly  Room  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Bishop's  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City.  General  Superintendent 
David  O.  McKay  presided  and  conducted. 

Song:  "I  Know  That  My  Redeemer 
Lives,"   Congregation. 

Prayer,  Elder  David  A.  Smith. 

Solo:  "I  Think  When  I  Read  That 
Sweet  Story  of  Old,"  Sister  Jessie  Evans. 
•  Present  of  the  General  Board:  _  Elders 
David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards, 
George  D'.  Pyper,  John  F.  Bennett, 
George  M.  Cannon,  H.  H.  Cummings, 
Edward  P.  .Kimhall,  Tracy  Y.  Cannon, 
George  A.  Holt,  Robert  L.  Judd,  George 
R.  Hill,  A.  C.  'Rees,  P.  Melvin  Petersen, 
George  H'.  Durham,  Frank  K.  Seegmiller, 
Milton  Bennion,  Charles  J.  Ross,  J.  Percy 
Goddard,  James  L.  Barker,  Frederick  J. 
Pack,  Charles  H.  Hart,  H.  H.  Rolapp, 
Mark  Austin,  David  A.  Smith,  A.  H. 
Reiser,  Sisters  Inez  Witbeck,  Lucy  G. 
Sperry,  Marie  Fox,  Tessie  Giauque.  Ex- 
cused, Elders  T.  Albert  Hooper,  Elbert 
D.  Thomas. 

General  Superintendent  McKay  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  the  response  of 
Stake  Presidents,  Members  of  the  High 
Council,  Members  of  Bishoprics  and  of 
Stake  Boards  to  the  call  to  attend  this 
meeting.  He  stated  that  more  united 
efforts  are  being  put  forward  in  the  move- 
ment of  placing  the  Priesthood  in  the 
lead  of  all  Church  Activities  and  that  the 
Sunday  morning  hour  as  the  Church 
Study  period  is  being  more  profitably 
utiHzed  now  than  ever  before. 

The  Instructor 

General  Secretary,  A.  H.  Reiser,  ex- 
plained that  The  Instructor,  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  contains  the  official  pronounce- 
ments, recommendations,  suggestions  and 
instructions  of  the  General  Board.  These 
are  offered  through  The  Instructor  with 
the  thought  that  they  will  be  regarded 
as  official  and  authoritative,  and  therefore, 
they  will  be  put  into  effect  promptly  in 
the  wards  and  stakes.  Stake  Officers 
were  urged  to  use  The  Instructor  and  to 
refer  to  it  before  ward  workers  as  the 
official  organ  in  the  interest  of  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Sunday  School  work. 

The  Course  of  Study 

Elder  A.  C.  Rees  explained  the  im- 
portance of  uniformity  in  following 
Sunday  School  recommendations  and 
especially  emphasized  the  importance  of 


uniformity  in  the  course  of  study.  He 
stated  that  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
•everything  taught  in  the  Sunday  School 
bear  direct  relation  to  the  Restored  Gos- 
.pel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  that  even  subjects 
which  may  be  allied  to  the  Gospel  but 
which  tend  to  divert  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  Sunday  School  from  the 
Gospel  itself  should  not  be  tolerated.  The 
Sunday  School  opportunity  for  study  is 
(too  precious  and  too  limited  to  permit  a 
consideration  being  given  to  any  but  Gos- 
pel themes.  He  explained  that  the  present 
day  Sunday  School  is  the  product  of 
constant  effort  for  improvement  through 
ithe  introduction  of  new  and  better  ways 
of  doing  things.  The  General  Board  is 
.always  open  to  suggestions  and  welcomes 
constructive  thought  offered  by  Sunday 
iSchool  workers  throughout  the  Church. 
iHe  pointed  out  that  new  plans  and 
features  are  properly  tried  .only  with  the 
approval  of  the  General  Board,  since  from 
dts  position  and  opportunity  it  is  best 
able  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  each 
feature  in  the  light  of  past  experience-to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  merits  a  trial. 

Church  Wide  Tobacco  Project 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Pack,  commenting  up- 
on the  increased  use  of  tobacco,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  revelation 
given  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  .stated 
that  in  the  last  days  there  would  be 
designing  men  who  would  attempt  to  lead 
ithe  people  astray.  He  pointed  out  that 
American  Tobacco  Interests  are  employ- 
ing experts  and  are  spending  much  money 
in  a  campaign  to  increase  the  use  of 
tobacco  not  only  among  men  but  among 
women  as  well.  He  reviewed  the  de- 
'Structive  consequences  which  accrue  from 
the  use  of  tobacco.  "In  the  last  days  con- 
spiring men  shall  attempt  to  place  in  our 
hands  things  that  will  come  to  destroy  us. 
Somehow  we  have  permitted  that  thing  to 
be  done  in  our  very  faces  without  knowing 
the  intent  of  it.  The  authorities  of  the 
Church  have  called  upon  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  all  organizations  to  set  an 
example  in  this  respect.  And  to  put 
iforward  every  effort  within  their  power  to 
dnduce  others  to  obey  the  commandments 
of  God.  We  must  face  this  thing.  .  On 
/the  other  side  is  an  army  arrayed  with 
untold  wealth  behind  them.  On  this  side 
there  is  the  strength  of  conversion  to  the 
things  of  God  and  the  strength  of  faith 
and  the  strength  of  prayer  and  the 
strength  of  love  of  rwhich  the  army  on 
the  other  side  knows  not.  We  cannot 
meet  these  people  in  terms  of  their  own 
kind.  Somehow  out  of  the  love  of  the 
heart  of  the  officers  and  teachers  and 
parents  we  are  confident  that  we  can  con- 
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vert  our  boys  and  girls  to  abstain  from 
itliis  pernicious  habit  and  so  we  ask  you  to 
join  in  this  Church  wide  campaign  which 
-will  last  for  months  and  perhaps  extend 
intensively  into  years  and  wage  a  daily 
.unending  battle  against  it  and  its  per- 
inicious  effects.  Be  wise  in  the  treatment 
of  these  boys  and  perchance  these  girls 
who  already  may  have  gone  over  to  the 
use  of  tobacco.  The  Gospel  is  the  Gospel 
of  Salvation.  We  have  no  right  to  turn 
them  out  and  away  merely  because  they 
break  this  commandment.  We  go  into 
the  world  and  spend  fortunes  and  great 
periods  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
-non-believers  to  join  the  Church  and  to 
.give  up  these  undesirable  habits.  We 
must  be  equally  patient  with  those  who 
are  here.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  will 
igo  forward  to  do  our  duty  in  this  respect 
that  God  will  crown  our  efforts  with  suc- 
cess, for  He  has  said  that  He  has  never 
•required  an  individual  to  do  anything 
without  giving  that  individual  the  ability 
(to  accomplish  it." 

Teacher-Training  Program 

Elder  George  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  explained 
that  records  of  the  Sunday  School  show- 
that  Sunday  School  enrollment  decreases 
rather  sharply  in  the  "B"  Department  and 
that  (because  of  the  limited  time  allowed 
for  Sunday  School  teaching,  it  is  of  great 
■importance  that  teaching  be  of  the  highest 
quality.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
answer  to  decreasing  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance is  good  teaching.  He  presented 
the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Board  as  printed  upon  the  accompanying 
circular  and  explained  ifurther  that  the 
Union  Meetings  should  be  utilized  as  the 
means  of  keeping  present  teachers  well 
iprepared  to  do  their  work.  Approval  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Board  was  voted  and  by  a  show  of  hands 
the  workers  present  pledged  themselves  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  put  these  recom- 
mendations into  effect. 

Accounting  For  Everyone 

Elder  George  D.  Pyper  explained  the 
plans  recommended  by  the  General  Board 
ifor  Accounting  for  Everyone,  pointing 
out  that  this  movement  is  in  accord  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference.  He  read  extracts  from  the 
Children's  Charter  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  bringing  the  influence  of 
the  Church  and  the  Sunday  School  into 
the  lives  of  the  large  numbers  who  are 
now  not  reached  by  these  agencies. 

On  invitation  of  General  Superintendent 
David  O.  McKay,  Elder  Stephen  L.  Rich- 
ards spoke  urging  that  Sunday  School 
members  be  given  ample  opportunity  to 
Stand  upon  their  feet  and  bear  their  testi- 


monies and  that  officers  and  teachers  set 
the   example   in   this   respect. 
Prayer,  Elder  H.  H.  Rolapp.   . 

Recommendations  of  the  General  Superin- 

tendency  and  the   General  Board  of 

the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 

Regarding  Teacher-Training 

The  Sunday  School  has  before  it,  two 
very  vital  teacher-straining  problems,  if 
it  is  to  bring  the  quality  of  Sunday  School 
teaching  to  a  high  standard:  I.  The  train- 
ing of  prospective  teachers;  II.  The  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  service. 

I.  Training  of  prospective  teachers  on 
a  ward  basis  has  had,  for  the  majority  of 
wards,  three  handicaps  to  overcome: 

1.  It  has  been  very  difficult  to  find  a 
suitable  room  available  during  Sunday 
School  hours. 

2.  It  has  been  difficult  to  get  a  well 
qualified  teacher-trainer. 

3.  It  has  been  impossible  to  get  trainees 
in  sufficient  numrber  to  give  individuality 
and  morale  to  the  class. 

It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  responsibility  for  training 
prospective  Sunday  School  Teachers,  as 
well  as  those  already  in  service,  be  lodged 
with  the  Stake  Board  and  that  the  training 
be  done  on  a  Stake  basis. 

2.  That  the  Stake  Board,  through  a 
Teacher- Training  Committee,  conduct  one 
or  more  classes  for  trainees  at  convenient 
places  within  the  stake  each  Sunday  from 
10  to  12  o'clock. 

3.  That  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  trained  help  during  the  public  school 
season,  the  training  course  begin  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  in  October  and  end  with 
suitable  exercises  with  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Meeting  in  May. 

4.  That  people  be  called  ^  to  take  the 
Stake  course  in  teacher -training  by  the 
Stake  President  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  local  Superintendency,  submitted 
throtigh  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bishop. 

5.  That  each  ward  be  requested  to 
recommend  for  call  at  least  one-fifth  as 
many  trainees  as  it  has  teachers  in  service. 

6.  That  in  order  to  apply  the  Principles 
of  Teaching  to  actual  Sunday  School  les- 
sons, the  Trainees  attend  and  prepare  the 
lessons  to  be  considered  in  some  particular 
department  of  the  monthly  Union  Meet- 
ing. 

II.  To  maintain  the  quality  of  teaching 
of  the  present  teachers  at  a  high  standard 
it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  the  General  Superintendency 
ask  the  Stake  Presidencies  for  a  separate 
Sunday  on  which  to  hold  Stake  Sunday 
School  Union  Meetings. 

2.  That  at  least  one  hour  be  devoted 
to  Teacher-Training  at  each  Union  Meet- 
ing, about  one-third  of  which  to  be  used 
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in  the  g-eneral  assembly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Stake  Teacher-Trainer  and  the 
remainder  in  the  departments  under  the 
Department  Trainer  and  for  which  a  top- 
ical outline  will  be  provided  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board. 

3.  That  in  the  event  that  occasional  spe- 
cial lecturers  are  invited  to  talk  on 
teacher-training-  before  the  General  As- 
sembly, that  they  be  invited  to  discuss 
the  particular  topic  assigned  to  the  Union 
Meeting  for  that  Sunday. 

4.  That  at  least  two  of  the  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  Sunday  School  Stake  Board 
each  month  be  devoted  to  teacher-training 
to  the  end  that  effective  correlation  in  the 
Union  Meeting  between  the  Teacher- 
Training  work  for  the  general  session 
and  the  different  departments  may  be 
made. 

UNIFORM  LESSON 
For  Sunday,  July  5,  1931 

Dangers  in  the  Use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks 

Objective:  To  reveal  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcohol  is  to  condemn  it  and 
to  expose  the  folly  or  perfidy  of  those 
who  promote  or  encourage  its  use. 

References:  Doc.  and  Gov.,  Section  89; 
Leaflet  for  July  5,  1931,  in  all  departments 
except  the  Kindergarten,  Primary  and 
Church  History;  "The  American  Issue" 
— published  in  Westerville,  Ohio  (sub- 
scription price  $1.50  per  year);  "Medical 
Aspects  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  Word  of 
Wisdom,"  Dr.  L.  W.  Oaks  (D'eseret  Book 
Company) . 

Suggestions  for  Presentation:  Consider 
the  nature  of  alcohol,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  hurnan  body.  Have  brought  out  the 
economic  and  social  effects  of  drinking 
alcoholic  liquors. 

These  four  subjects  may  be  analyzed  by 
the  class  and  each  part  assigned  for  spe- 
cial study  by  groups  of  class  members. 

It  should  be  clear  that  discussion  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  present  United 
States  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  entirely 
beside  the  point  in  this  lesson.  That  law 
is  properly  regarded  simply  as  a  method 
of  abolishing  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
as  a  beverage. 

This  lesson  does  not  involve  consider- 
ation of  the  proposition,  "How  best  to 
abolish  its  use  as  a  beverage,"  but  rather, 
"Why  it  is  'not  good  for  man*."  A  full 
understanding  of  this  latter  proposition 
increases  one's  gratitude  to  the  Lord  for 
the  forewarning  which  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom has  given_  us  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  also  results  in  complete  condemnation 
of  the  drug-  as  unfit  for  man  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  -wickedness  of  promoting  or 
encouraging  its  use. 


It  is  submitted  that  this  is  a  most  ef- 
fective method  of  bringing  to  the  present 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  its  use  that 
degree  of  public  approval  and  support  so 
necessary  to  their  success.  No  right- 
thinking  person  would  do  anything  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  human 
beverage.  All  right-thinking  persons  will 
unite  in  support  of  any  measures  which 
will  effectively  curtail  its  use. 

Enrichment:  From  Dr.  L.  W.  Oaks' 
Book,  "Medical  Aspects  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Word  of  Wisdom,"  we  quote: 

"Scientific  investigation,  centered  upon 
the  action  of  alcohol  in  the  human  body, 
has  shown  beyond  doubt  that,  as  a  drug, 
it  exerts  none  but  a  depressant  action. 
Consequently  it  has  finally  received  its 
proper  classification  as  a  narcotic,  which, 
in  plain  speaking,  means  something  that 
lessens  function," 

"Alcohol  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
contributing   cause   of    Bright's   disease." 

"When  we  speak  of  the  nervous  system, 
we  are  directing  our  attention  to  the  most 
delicate,  highly  specialized  and  sensitively 
attuned  structure  known  to  human  in- 
telligence. Alcohol  is  a  powerful  drug 
which  does  serious  damage  to  delicate 
nerve  tissues." 

"Alcohol  effectually  cuts  off  the  higher 
centers  of  man's  mind,  leaving  the  reflex, 
or  purely  animal  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  virtual  control.  Under  such 
conditions,  baser  passions  and  emotions 
are  quick  to  flame  up  and  direct  his  con- 
duct." 

"From  Professor  M.  A.  Rosanoff,  quot- 
ing some  work  of  Dr.  Emil  Kraepelin, 
we  read: 

"  'Moderate  amounts  of  alcohol  taken 
with  a  meal,  effect  a  very  considerable 
lowering  of  capacity  for  doing  muscular 
work.  The  wide-spread  notion  that 
moderate  drinking  with  meals  helps  a 
laborer  to  do  his  work  is  false.  Moderate 
drinking  considerably  reduces  an  artisan's 
efficiency.  Its  effect  is  cumulative,  and 
the  losses  caused  by  it  increase  as  time 
goes  on.' 

"Speaking  from  an  everyday  medical 
standpoint.  Dr.  Buckley,  in  'The  Boston 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  decides 
that: 

"  'Alcohol  causes  accidents;  obscures 
diagnosis,  in  case  of  illness,  increases 
danger  of  infection,  in  injury;  retards 
process  of  tissue  repair  in  wound  healing; 
increases  mortality  from  accidents.' 

"Dr.  Kraepelin,  as  a  result  of  his  ex- 
tensive study  on  the  subject,  says  em- 
phatically that  alcohol  is  leading  civilized 
humanity  to  degeneracy." 

Dr.  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  Harvard,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Effects  of  Prohibition 
on  our  Economic  Structure  (The  Amer- 
ican Issue,  February  14,  1931),  says: 
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"One  of  the  effects  of  high  pressure 
selling  of  liquor  was  to  divert  spending 
money  into  the  liquor  business  which 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  other  in- 
dustries. When  the  working  man  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  dozen  saloons  on 
his  way  home  from  work  he  did  not  take 
all  his  money  home  to  his  family." 

"Every  scientific  test  that  has  been 
made  shows  that  alcohol  is  a  narcotic  and 
not  a  stimulant,  that  it  slows  down  phys- 
ical and  mental  activities  and  reduces  the 
efficiency  with  which  men  work.  Sev- 
enty-five percent  of  the  industrial  leaders 
who  have  given  the  resujt  of  their  obser- 
vations state  that  drinking  reduces  the 
efficiency  of  men  in  industry  and  makes 
them  less  dependable." 

"In  highly  responsible  positions,  such 
as  running  trains,  men  are  forbidden  to 
drink. 

"The  conclusion  is  that  drinking  re- 
duces the  earning  power  of  the  consumer 
who  drinks  and  that  he  therefore  has 
fewer  dollars  to  spend. 

"To  find  what  men  really  think  as  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  on  efficiency  we  only 
,  need  to  see  what  they  do  when  they  are 
forced  to  think  clearly.  The  experience 
of  the  World  War  forced  us  to  think 
clearly.  Not  this  country  alone,  but  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Austria 
all  a,dopted  severe  measures  to  reduce 
the  evils  of  drink.  When  Lloyd  George 
was  made  Minister  of  Munitions  and 
found  to  what  extent  drinking  was  slow- 
ing down  the  production  of  munitions  he 
was  moved  to  say,  'England  is  facing 
three  enemies,  Germany,  Austria  and 
drink,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  the 
worst  of  these  deadly  foes  is  drink'." 

"In  time  of  war  there  is  no  time  to 
listen  to  subtelties,  sophistries  and  fake 
statistics.  Everyone  knows  perfectly 
well  that  drink  reduces,  efficiency. 

"One  of  the  great  and  permanent  causes 
of  poverty  the  world  over  is  congestion 
of  the   market   for   the   lower   grades   of 
/    labor. 

"Our  only  remedy  for-  occupational 
congestion  is  to  move  laborers  upward 
from  the  more  crowded  to  the  less  crowd- 
ed occupations. 

"Anything  which  facilitates  that  move- 
ment upward  relieves  occupational  con- 
gestion, raises  wages,  reduces  unemploy- 
ment and  relieves  poverty. 

"The  question  is,  therefore,  does  drink 
facilitate  promotion  from  lower  to  higher 
occupations  or  does  it  retard  promotion 
and  cause  demotion?  Count  the  cases  in 
your  own  experience  where  a  man  has 
been  promoted  because  he  drank,  and 
com,pare  the  number  with  those  who  have 
been  demoted  or  failed  of  promotion  be- 
cause they  drank! 

"When  you  want  men   to  be  reckless, 


to  throw  caution  to  the  winds,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  drug  them  with  alco- 
hol. Soldiers  about  to  engage  in  a  des- 
perate charge  are  sometimes  thus  drug- 
ged. Recklessness  is  the  last  thing  we 
want  in  peace  time  in  this  machine  age. 
If  we  knew  of  some  drug  that  would 
make  men  more  cautious  there  would  be 
something  to  be  said  for  it.  Alcohol  is 
not  that  kind  of  drug." 

Louis  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,*  summarized  the  benefits  of  pro- 
hibition in  these  words:  "Our  greatest 
gains  are  social  and  moral.  The  health 
of  the  individual  has  improved;  the  num- 
ber of  children  graduating  from  the 
eighth  grade  has  increased;  high  school 
graduates  have  multiplied;  and  college 
graduates  are  increasing.  The  general 
level  of  all  that  measures  rich  and  satis- 
fying life  has  moved  forward." 

SUBJECTS  FOR  TWO  AND  ONE- 
HALF  MINUTE  TALKS 

Book  of  Mormon 

A  Prince  Saved  Two  Kings. 

Why  is  Amnion  entitled  to  be  called  a 
prince?  Who  was  his  father?  Who  were 
the  kings  he  saved?  See  Lesson  20  for 
this  month.  Aim  to  retell  the  story  of 
Ammon's  saving  these  two  kings.  Ex- 
plain the  source  of  Ammon's  power. 

"Blessed  Are  The  Peace-Makers." 

Explain  why  Ammon  and  his  brothers 
are  rightly  called  peace-makers  and  what 
blessings  came  from  their  efforts  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Lamanites.    See  Lesson  21. 

Old  Testament 

A  Classic  in  Obedience, 

Abraham  and  Isaac  deserve  the  exalted 
positions  they  hold  as  patriarchs  of  Israel. 
Read  very  carefully  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham's offering  of  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice. 
On  Abraham's  part  this  act  required  a 
high  degree  of  faith,  great  courage  and 
strict  obedience.  Of  Isaac  as  much,  if 
not  more,  faith,  courage  and  obedience 
were  required.  It  was  his  life  which  was 
to  have  been  taken. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  two  great  patri- 
archs, who  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
founders  of  Israel,  because  the  "Great 
Promise"  was  made  to  them,  should  by 
this  sacrifice  be  given  foreknowledge  of 
the  Great  Sacrifice  of  the  only  Begotten 
Son  of  the  Father.  This  knowledge  pre- 
pared them  the  better  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  faith,  courage  and  obedience  so 
necessary  to  Israel's  living  worthy  of  the 
Great  Sacrifice. 


*The  American  Issue. 
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Jacob  and  the  Great  Promise. 

Consider  what  occurred  in  Jacob's  life- 
time toward  the  fulfillment  of  "The 'Great 
Promise."  (Genesis  22:15-20.)  His  fam- 
ily and  fortune  begin  to  increase  and  take 
upon  themselves  a  national  character. 
Abraham  had  other  descendants  through 
Esau  and  Ishmael  but  it  is  through 
Jacob's  posterity  that  the  Great  Promise 
was  fulfilled. 

New  Testament 

The  First  Commandment. 

Mark  12:29,  30.  Enumerate  some  typi- 
cal social  and  individual  problems  which 
would  be  solved  if  all  men  were  "God- 
loving."  Point  out  how  individuals  can 
increase  in  love  of  God;  and  how  men  can 
act  collectively  to  increase  mankind's  love 
of  God. 

The  Second  Commandment. 

Mark    12:31.      In   developing  this    sub- 


ject follow  the  plan  suggested  in  the 
paragraph  above  but  adapt  the  develop- 
ment to  love  of  neighbor. 

Missionary 

Renewal  of  Covenants. 

Point  out  what  blessings  accrue  to 
Saints  who  partake  of  the  sacrament  with 
full  awareness  of  its  purpose  and  meaning 
and  with  determination  to  make  their 
lives  conform  to  the  covenants  they  thus 
renew. 

Mormonism  and  Salvation. 

This  subject  affords  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  justice  of  God  as  re- 
vealed in  the  plan  of  life  and  salvation 
proclaimed  to  the  world  through  "Mor- 
monism." It  reveals  something  of  the 
broad  scope  of  the  Gospel  as  restored 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph.  The  glorious 
vision  recorded  in  Section  76  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  'Covenants  might  in  part  be 
quoted  briefly. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  FIRST  PRESIDENCY 


It  is  now  nearly  one  hundred  years 
since  the  Lord,  through  Joseph  Smith, 
gave  to  the  Saints  what  is  known  as  the 
Word  of  Wisdom — a  revelation  "To  be 
sent  greeting;  not  by  commandment  or 
constraint,  but  by  revelation  and  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  showing  forth  the 
order  and  will  of  God  in  the  temporal  sal- 
vation of  all  Saints  in  the  last  days 
— -given  for  a  principle  with  promise, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  weak  and 
the  weakest  of  all  Saints,  who  are  or  can 
be  called  Saints." 

The  Church  has  constantly  urged  its 
members  to  follow  "the  will  of  God"  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, With  gratifying  success;  but  never 
before  have  the  emissaries  of  the  tobacco 
interests  been  so  active  as  now  in  the 
endeavor  to  fasten  the  cigarette  habit 
UDon  our  boys  and  girls.  These  words 
of  the  revelation,  therefore,  seem  espe- 
cially significant:  "Behold,  verily,  thus 
saith  the  Lord  unto  you:  In  consequence 
of  evils  and  designs  which  do  and  will 
exist  in  the  hearts  of  conspiring  men  in 
the   last    days,    I    have   warned   you,   and 


forewarn  you,  by  giving  you  this  Word 
of  Wisdom  by  revelation." 

In  view  of  the  present  conditions  we 
feel  constrained  to  call  upon  all  Saints 
to  be  faithful  in  observing  the  warning 
contained  in  this  revelation,  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  wonderful  promises  made  by 
the  Lord  to  those  who  walk  in  obedience 
to  His  commandments. 

We  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Aux- 
iliaries and  other  agencies  in  showing  the 
evil  effects  of  the  cigaret  habit,  and  by 
overcoming  these  powerful  and  insidious 
influences  with  moral  suasion  and  reli- 
gious conversion. 
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All  the  comfort  I  have  found,  teaches  me  to  confide  that  I  shall 
not  have  less  in  times  and  places  that  I  do  not  yet  know.  *  *  * 
All  I  have  seen,  teaches  me  to  trust  the  Creator  for  all  I  have  not 
seen. — Emerson. 
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A.  Homer  Reiser^  Genial  Secretary 


WHAT  HAPPENED 

What  happened  when  you  figured  per- 
centages of  enrollment  and  attendance  as 
suggested  in  the  June  issue  of  "The  In- 
structor" in  this  department? 

Was  the  attention  this  matter  deserves 
given  to  it?  If  not,  is  it  possible  that 
your  method  of  reporting  could  be  made 
more  impressive?  Can  you  prepare  your 
report  next  time  in  such  a  way  as  to 
vizualize  the  facts?  Would  a  chart,  graph 
or  diagram  be  more  effective? 

Many  secretaries  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop very  effective  methods  of  presenting 
the  facts  which  their  records  show.  This 
practice  deserves  every  encouragement, 
because  it  helps  busy  superintendents  and 
teachers  to  grasp  quickly  and  accurately 
the  significant  relations  between  popula- 
tion, enrollment  and  attendance,  which 
after  all  are  very  reliable  means  of  deter- 
mmmg  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
Sunday  School. 

Your  Sunday  School  and  Community 

And  have  you  observed  how  closely 
related  progressive,  desirable  communities 
are  to  good  Sunday  Schools?  So  gener- 
ally IS  it  true  that  where  there  is  a  popular, 
well-attended  Sunday  School  there  is  an 
excellent  community  life,  that  it  is  safe  to 


say  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  two. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  when  the 
good  Sunday  Schools  makes  the  commun- 
ity good  .or  the  good  Community  makes 
the  Sunday  School  good.  At  any  rate 
the  Sunday  School  is  'the  heart  of  the 
community.  It  can  improve  the  commun- 
ity and  the  community  can  improve  it. 
If  forces  for  community  improvement  are 
not  now  organized,  the  Sunday  School, 
being  organized,  can  be  an  active  factor 
of  improvement.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered— Improvement,  like  charity, 
begins  at  home.  The  Sunday  School 
should  put  itself  in  order.  Its  records 
will  show  where  to  start. 

Are  You  Counting  Everyone? 

Last  month  secretaries  were  advised  to 
count  everyone  who  attends  Sunday 
School  and  to  compare  the  total  number 
present,  thus  arrived  at,  with  the  total 
number  reported  present  according  to  the 
rolls. 

The  secretaries'  actual  count  of  persons 
present  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis 
for  perfecting  the  records  and  rolls,  since 
the  actual  count  shows  the  facts  and  the 
reports  and  rolls  must  record  the  facts. 

Establish  this  as  a  permanent  practice. 


SCIENCE  AND  ALCOHOL 

1  u^^  wdU-lmown  periodical.  "Popular  Science,"  monthly,  says  abourt:  science  and 
alcohol.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  prohibition  problem  at  all  is  little  short  of  ridiculous. 
The  whole  question  hinges  upon  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system,  and 
obviously  this  IS  wholly  a  scientific  problem.  .Yet  the  subject  has  been  so  befuddled 
by  poUtics,  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  by  emotionalism  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
that  the  authoritative  voice  of  science  hjas  been  lost  in  the  clamor.  Let  science 
detmitely  and  conclusively  solve  this  problem." 

Well,  what  is  the  verdict  of  science  in  regard  to  alcohol?    Here  it  is: 

1    Science  defines  alcohol  as  a  narcoitic,  habit-forming  drug. 

2.  Science  in  biology  proves  alcohol  a  poison  destructive  to  all  living  tissue. 

3.  Science  in  pathology  proves  that  alcohol  as  a  beverage  substantially  lowers 
resistance  to  disease. 

4.  Science  in  medicine  proves  that  alcohol  is  a  poisonous  drug,  and  not  a  food. 

5.  Science  applied  in  life  insurance  proves  that  alcohol  taken  even  in  moderation 
definitely  shortens  life. 

6i.  Science  in  military  traming  proves  that  even  under  rigidly  controlled  moderation 
alcohol  reduces  human  endurance  and  skill. 

7.  Science  in  government  must  finally  suppress  alcohol  as  the  destroyer  of  human 
life  and  happiness.— "The  Youth's  Temperance  Banner." 
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General  Board  Committee: 


Bishop  David  A.  Smith,  Chairman;  Robert  L.  Judd 
and  Cltarles  J.  Ross 


S.  S.  CONFERENCE  AT  SAN  DIEGO 

Elder  Lewis  Nichols,  District  President 
at  San  Diego,  writes  to  The  Instructor 
as  follows: 

"The  accompanying  picture  [see  op- 
posite page]  was  taken  after  the  first 
session  of  our  Sunday  School  Convention, 
held  in  San  Diego,  California,  on  Sunday, 
March  29th,  1931.  About  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  congregation  assembled  for  this  pic- 
ture, among  whom  were  Bishop  David  A. 
Smith  and  Elder  Robert  L.  Judd,  of  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Board, 
from  Salt  Lake  City;  President  Joseph 
W.^  McMurrin,  California  Mission  Presi- 
dent of  Los  Angeles;  Elder  Lewis 
Nichols,  San  Diego  District  President;  as 
well  as  missionaries  of  San  Diego,  San 
Bernardino,  and  Los  Angeles  districts. 

"At  the  three  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention, we  greatly  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions by  the  visiting  brethren,  and  we  feel 
that  as  a  result  Sunday  School  work  will 
continue   to  progress    here.      Besides    the 


four  regularly  organized  Sunday  Schools 
in  San  Diego,  we  also  maintain  four  rnis- 
sion  Sunday  Schools  and  are  anticipating 
the  organization  of  still  another  in  the 
very  near  future." 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AT  FALLON, 
NEVADA 

Superintendent  S.  W.  Miller  of  Fallon 
Branch,  Nevada  District,  CaHfornia  Mis- 
sion, writes  that  this  school  has  grown 
from  15  in  1928,  to  75  at  the  beginning 
of  1931.  He  says:  "A  wonderful  spirit 
prevails  in  our  branch,  and  we  are  all 
being  blessed  with  joy  and  happiness  in 
our  humble  efforts  in  carrying  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  to  all  who  will  listen." 

In  the  picture,  left  to  right:  Superin- 
tendent S.  W.  Miller,  First  Assistant  Wil- 
liam Jay  Beighle,  Second  Assistant  Lyle 
Coleman.  In  rear,  right  side,  in  front 
of  window,  reading  left  to  right,  Branch 
President  E.  A.  Sorensen,  First  Counselor 
L.  C.  Schank,  Second  Counselor  P.  D. 
Huntsman. 


L.  D.  S.  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  FALLON,  NEVADA,  CALIFORNIA  MISSION 
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General  Board  Committee:   ..George  M.  Cannon,    Ctuiirman;    George    R.    Hill,    Jr.,    Vice 
Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs   and   Frederick   J.    Pack 


LESSONS   FOR   JULY 

First  Sunday,  July  5,  1930 

Uniform  Lesson 

Subject:  Dangers  in  the  Use  of  Alco- 
holic Drinks.  (See  Superintendents  De- 
partment in  this  issue  for  outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  July  12,  1931 
Lesson  21.    Recreation. 

Text:  Gospel  Doctrine  Lesson  No.  21, 
Gospel  Doctrine  Lesson  No.  5  (for  review 
purposes). 

General  Objective:  To  stimulate  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  class  members  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  recreational  program  of  the 
Church. 

Suggestive  Topics  for  Assignment: 

1.  Explain  the  physical  needs  of  the 
human  body  for  play  and  recreation. 

2.  Show  through  a  review  of  outstand- 
ing world  characters  the  effect  of  proper 
use  of  leisure  time  on  success  in  life. 

3.  Show  specifically  the  values  of  the 
leisure-time  activity  program  offered  by 
our  Church  to  all  of  its  members. 

High  Points  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  sort  of  leisure-time  activities 
are  most  helpful  to  average  people? 

2.  Point  out  the  advantages  which  come 
to  both  leaders  and  participants  from  rec- 
reational programs  of  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations,  Primary  Asso- 
ciations and  other  Church  organizations. 

3.  Relate  specific  instances  of  benefits 
which  have  come  to  the  home,  to  indi- 
viduals, and  to  Wards,  where  there  has 
been  wholesome  recreational  activities. 

Third  Sunday,  July  19,  1931 
Lesson  22.     Fast  Offering. 

Text:     Gospel  Doctrine,  Lesson  No.  22. 

General  Objective:  "If  members  of  the 
Church  would  pay  their  fast^^  offering, 
there  would  be  none  go  hungry." 


Suggestive  Topics  for  Assignment: 

1.  Explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
relating  to  fast  offering. 

2.  What  physical  benefit  comes  from 
fasting? 

3.  What  spiritual  benefit  comes  from 
fasting?  (Include  a  discussion  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Christ  relating  to  fast- 
ing.) 

High  Points  for  Discussion: 

1.  Relate  instances  of  personal  benefit 
coming  from  fasting. 

2.  Show  how  fasting  makes  one  humble. 
What  effect  does  it  have  on  prayer? 

3.  What  are  the  needs  of  the  poor  in 
your  community  for  fast  offering  money? 

4.  Does  one  receive  benefit  from  sacri- 
ficing for  others? 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  26,  1931 
Lesson  23.     Tithing. 

Text:  Gospel  Doctrine  Lesson  No.  23, 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sections  119  and 
120. 

General  Objective:  To  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  the  law  of  tithing. 

Suggestive  Topics  for  Assignment: 

1.  Explain  the  law  of  tithing  of  our 
Church. 

2.  Relate  the  history  of  tithing  among 
people  of  the  past. 

3.  Discuss  specifically  the  benefits 
which  come  to  the  Church  and  to  its 
members  from  the  tithing  money. 

High  Points  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  benefits  come  to  individuals 
through  the  act  of  paying  tithing? 

2.  Relate  Instances  of  specific  blessings 
coming  from  tithe-paying. 

3.  What  Church  projects  beneficial  to 
all  the  members  could  come  if  people 
would  pay  honest  tithing? 

4.  What  did  God  mean  when  he  said  of 
tithing,  "And  I  say  unto  you,  if  my  people 
observe  not  this  law,  to  keep  it  holy  *  *  * 
behold,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  not 
be  a  land  of  Zion  unto  you."  Doc.  and 
Cov.  119:6. 


Nothing  but  ourselves  can  finally  beat  us.— Carlyle. 


LIB    R^  R    I    E    S 


T.  Albert  Hooper,  Chairman;  A.  Hamer  Reiser 


"The  Religious  Experiences  of  St.  Paul" 

Teachers  in  our  organizations,  more 
especially  stake  board  supervisors  in  our 
New  Testament  Sunday  .School  depart- 
ments, and  seminary  principals  and  teach- 
ers should  be  glad  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  J.  Ernest  Rattonbury  through  his 
scholarly  took,  "The  Religious  Experi- 
ences of  St.  Paul." 

In  this  day  of  behaviorism,  humanism, 
psychology,  etc.,  there  are  many  of  our 
scientists  and  philosophers  who  have 
and  experiences  of  those  who  have 
builded  Christianity,  In  this  book,  the 
author  treats  the  experiences  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  in  the  light  of  modern  thought, 
and  sets  us  right  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious value  of  those  experiences.  The 
contents  are  as  follows: 

Part  1.  Religious  Experience.  Ex- 
planations and  Definitions;  Examination 
of  Experience. 

Part  2.  The  Christian  Experience  (Paul 
and  Jesus).  Paul:  Christian  Experience; 
Back  to  Jesus;  Paul's  Way  of  Direct 
Access. 

Part  3.  The  Experiences  of  Paul. 
Paul's  Writings  (data  and  style);  The 
Stream  of  Paul's  Experiences;  Summary 
of  Paul's  Experiences. 

Part  4.  Paul's  Experimental  Doctrine 
(Personal),  Experiential  Docet;  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  as  Experimental  Doc- 
trine; Paul's  Ethical  Problem;  The 
B'amily  Solution  of  Paul's  Ethical  Prob- 
lem; Paul's  Experimental  Doctrine  of  the 
Grounds  of  Salvation;  Paul  and  the  Mod- 
ern Man. 

Part  5.  Paul's  Experimental  Doctrine 
(Social). 

Part  6.  The  Challenge  to  the  Validity 
of  experience.  Valuable  Notes  and  in- 
dices conclude  the  book. 

The  author  sets  forth  the  relationship 
of  Jesus  and  his  champion,  "Paul,"  in  an 
illuminating  study  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  Paul.  This  book  adds  richly 
to  the  store  of  knowledge  of  St.  Paul, 
and  will  help  materially  in  an  appreciation 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  that  wonderful 
apostle. 

Our  Sunday,  School  teachers  who  will 
be  called  upon  to  teach  the  New  Testament 
B  course  should  endeavor  to  read  this 
book  before  the  beginning  of  that  course, 
for  it  will  enrich  their  teaching  of  the 
many  lessons  on  Paul. 

"The  Religious  Experience  of  ,St.  Paul," 
by   Rattonbury    (Price   $2.50),    Published 


by  the  Cokesbury  Press,  may  be  had  of 
the  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.— T.  A.  H. 

"The  Miracle  of  the  Galilean" 

In  this  day  when  there  are  so  many 
books  being  written  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  there  is  nothing  to  Christianity, 
and  so  many  preaching  against  the  vitality 
of  religion,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find 
a  book  like  one  that  has  but  recently 
come  to  my  desk. 

I  refer  to  Paul  B.  Kern's  "The  Miracle 
of  the  Galilean,"  published  by  the  Cokes- 
bury  Press.  The  author  discusses  the  true 
meaning  of  the  life  and  mission  of  Christ, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  lives  of  those  who 
accept  the  Savior. 

The  headings  of  his  chapters  are: 

1.  The  Miracle  in  Personality:  From 
Jesus  to  Christ. 

2.  The  Miracle  in  Revelation:  History, 
Nature,  and  Grace. 

3.  The  Miracle  in  the  Mind:  The  con- 
quest of  Superstition. 

4.  The  Miracle  in  the  Spirit:  Fear 
Turned  to  Joy. 

5.  The  Miracle  in  Redemption:  The 
Dynamic  of  Love. 

6.  The  Miracle  in  Ethics:  The  Old  and 
the  New  Morality. 

7.  The  Miracle  in  Eternity:  The 
Power  of  an  Endless  Life. 

8.  The  Unfinished  Miracle:  Taking 
Jesus  seriously. 

There  may  be  some  details  of  doctrine 
or  interpretation  with  which  we  cannot 
all  agree,  but  the  author  has  written  so 
much  that  is  helpful  and  inspiring  that 
every  student  or  teacher  of  the  New 
Testament  will  find  it  very  much  worth 
his  while  to  carefully  read  this  volume. 
Let  me  quote  just  one  paragraph  as  a 
sample  of  the  material  offered. 

"When  we  turn  for  the  answer  to  our 
question  to  the  record  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  find  that  our  material  is  frag- 
mentary but  convincing.  There  existed 
no  lingering  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his 
intimate  friends  and  fellow  laborers  as  to 
who  he  was.  They  believed  that  he  was 
God.  They  believed  this  not  so  much  as 
an  intellectual  proposition  but  as  an  in- 
wardly irresistible  conviction.  Where 
reason  might  stumble,  faith  walked  with 
sure  and  unhesitating  tread.  Flesh  and 
blood  had  not  revealed  it  unto  them,  but 
their  spirits  had  risen,  up  to  verify  a  self- 
authenticating  Voice  within  that  told  them 
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that  when  they  beheld  him  they  .beheld 
the  image  of  the  Father.  It  is  interesting 
to  study  this  faith  in  Jesus  as  a  divine 
revelation  of  God,  and  see  hov^^  it  grows 
into  a  radiant  certainty,  resting  not  only 


upon  a  fact  of  history,  but  upon  the  deeper 
foundation  of  experience." 

The  book  is  a  Cokesbury  publication, 
sells  for  $2.00,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Deseret  Book  [Company,  Salt  Lake  City. 

— T.  A.  H. 
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H^nry  H.  Rolapp  and  Charles  H.  Hart 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

First  Sunday,  July  5,  1931 

Uniform  Lesson 

Subject:  Dangers  in  the  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks.  (See  Superintendents'  De- 
partment in  June  issue  for  outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  July  12,  1931 

Lesson  21.     The  Sacrament. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  21. 

References:  Matt.  26:26-28;  Mark  14:22- 
24;  Luke  22:19-20;  John  6:53-58;  1  Cor. 
10:16,  21,  11:  26-30;  Doc.  and  Cov.  20:40, 
75-79,  27:1-4,  59:9,  12;  "Gospel  Doctrine." 
page  251;  3  Nephi  18:1-12,  28,  29;  Mormon 
9:29;  Moroni  6:6;  Dr.  Talmage's  "Articles 
of  Faith,"  chapter  9. 

Objective:  To  show  the  purpose  of  the 
Sacrament  and  the  great  blessings  which 
come  to  those  who  partake  of  it  worthily. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

L  Discuss  the  origin  of  the  Sacrament. 

IL  Consider  the  purpose  of  the  Lord  in 
instituting  it. 

IIL  Compare  our  frequent  administra- 
tion of  the  sacred  emblems,  partaken  of  by 
all  worthy  members,  with  the  usual  cus- 
tom in  the  world. 

IV.  Consider  the  moral  effect  upon 
those  who  give  frequent  thought  to  the 
obligations  they  are  under  when  they 
partake  of  the  Sacrament. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "When  Jesus  came 
and  suffered,  'the  just  for  the  unjust,'  he 
that  was  without  sin  for  him  that  had  sin- 
ned, and  was  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the 
law  which  the  sinner  had  transgressed,  the 
law  of  sacrifice  was  fulfilled,  and  instead 
thereof  he  gave  another  law,  which  we 
call  the  'Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,' 
by  which  his  life  and  mission,  his  death 
and  resurrection,  the  great  sacrifice  he  had 
oflfered  for  the  redemption  of  man  should 
be  kept  in  everlasting  remembrance,  for 
said  he,  "this  do  in  remembrance  of  me, 


for  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  tread,  and 
drink  of  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  till  he  come.'  Therefore  this  law 
is  to  us  what  the  law  of  sacrifice  was_  to 
those  who  lived  prior  to  the  first  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  until  he  shall  come 
again.  Therefore,  we  must  honor  and 
keep  it  sacredly,  for  there  is  a  penalty 
attached  to  its  violation,  as  we  shall  see 
by  reading  the  words  of  Paul."  (1  Cor. 
11:27-30;  "Gospel  Doctrine,"  page  255.) 

Third  Sunday,  July  19,  1931 
Lesson  22.    What  is  Salvation? 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  22. 

References:  Doc.  and  Cov.  6:13;  11:7; 
14:7;  78:13-22;  84:65-76;  89:2;  109:4;  Sec. 
76;  Moses  6:52;  I  Nephi  19:15-17;  Mosiah 
13:28;  Alma  9:28;  III  Nephi  20:31-35; 
Luke  3:6;  Acts  4:12;  13:26;  16:17;  Rom. 
1:16;  II  Cor.  1:6;  7:10;  Ephesians  1:13. 

Objective:  To  show  what  the  ultimate 
goal  of  all  Christians  is  or  should  be. 

Suggestive  Outline: 
I.  Discuss  the  difference  between  sal- 
vation and  exaltation. 

II.  Consider  the  celestial  glory  and  the 
course  which  leads  thereto  as  described 
in  Sec.  76,  Doc.  and  Cov. 

III.  The  terrestrial  glory. 

IV.  The  telestial. 

V.  Consider  the  teaching  found  in  Sec. 
88:20-24,  Doc.  and  Cov.,  that  man  cannot 
inherit  any  glory  until  he  learns  to  abide 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  to  which  that 
glory  belongs. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"We  are  of  the  earth,  earthy;  and  our 
Father  is  heavenly  and  pure.  But  we  will 
be  glorified  and  purified,  if  we  obey  our 
brethren  and  the  teachings  which  are 
given.  When  you  see  celestial  beings,  you 
will  see  those  beings  clothed  upon  with 
robes  of  celestial  purity.  We  cannot  bear 
the  presence  of  our  Father  now;  and  we 
are  placed  at  a  distance  to  prove  whether 
we  will  honor  these  tabernacles,  whether 
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we  will  be  obedient  and  prepare  ourselves 
to  live  in  the  glory  of  the  hght,  privileges, 
and  blessings  of  celestial  beings.  We 
could  not  have  the  glory  and  the  light 
without  first  knowing  the  contrast.  Do 
you  comprehend  that  we  could  have  no 
exaltation,  without  first  learning  by  con- 
trast? When  you  are  prepared  to  see  our 
Father,  you  will  see  a  being  with  whom 
you  have  long  been  acquainted,  and  he 
will  receive  you  into  his  arms,  and  you 
will  be  ready  to  fall  into  his  embrace  and 
kiss  him,  as  you  would  your  fathers  and 
friends  that  have  been  dead  for  a  score  of 
years,  you  will  be  so  glad  and  joyful. 
Would  you  not  rejoice?  When  you  are 
qualified  and  purified,  so  that  you  can 
endure  the  glory  of  eternity,  so  that  you 
can  see  your  Father,  and  your  friends  who 
have  gone  behind  the  veil,  you  will  fall 
upon  their  necks  and  kiss  them,  as  we  do 
an  earthly  friend  that  Iras  been  long  ab- 
sent from  us,  and  that  we  have  been 
anxiously  desiring  to  see.  These  are  the 
people  that  are  and  will  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  the_  society  of  those  happy  and 
exalted  beings."  (Journal  of  Discourses, 
Vol.  IV,  page  54.) 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  26,  1931 
Lesson  23.     The  Scriptures. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  23. 

References:  Doc.  and  Gov.  68:1-4; 
I  Nephi,  Chapters  3  and  4;  I  Nephi  19: 
22-24;  2  Nephi  4:14,  15;  Alma  13:2;  3 
Nephi  23:1-5;  Matt.  4:4;  John  5:39;  2  Tim- 
othy 3:16;  2  Peter  1:19-21. 

Objective:  To  show  that  in  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  words  of  eternal  life  (John 
5:39),  and  that  every  word  spoken  under 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  those  in 
authority  is  scripture. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

1.  Gonsider  the  importance  of  having 
Scriptures,  as  illustrated  by  the  Lord's 
command  to  Lehi  to  send  his  sons  back  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  plates  of  brass.  See  I 
Nephi,  Chapters  3  and  4. 

2.  Discuss  the  statement  that  the  coun- 


sel given  to  one  set  of  people  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  does  not  always  fit  the 
needs  of  some  other  generation. 

3.  Consider  the  words  of  Peter;  "Know- 
ing this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the 
Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation." 
(2  Peter  1 :20.) 

4.  Discuss  the  value  of  the  Journal  of 
Discourses,  Conference  Reports,  etc.,  as 
the  most  modern  Scriptures. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "Christ  is  the 
Master,  the  Scriptures  are  the  servant. 
Here  is  the  true  touchstone  for  testing  all 
the  books:  We  must  see  whether  they 
work  the  works  of  Christ  or  not.  The 
book  which  does  not  teach  Christ  is  not 
apostolic,  were  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  its 
writer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book 
which  preaches  Christ  is  apostolic,  were 
the  author  Judas,  Annas,  Pilate  or 
Herod."  Luther's  Works,  Erlangen  edi- 
tion, Vol.  62,  page  128. 

"God  has  held  the  angels  of  destruction 
for  many  years  lest  they  should  reap  down 
the  wheat  with  the  tares.  I  want  to  tell 
you  now  that  these  angels  have  left  the 
portals  of  heaven,  and  they  stand  over 
this  people  and  this  nation  now,  and  are 
hovering  over  the  earth,  waiting  to  pour 
out  the  judgments,  and  from  this  very  day 
they  shall  be  poured  out.  Calamities  and 
troubles  are  increasing  in  the  earth,  and 
there  is  a  meaning  to  these  things.  Re- 
member this  and  reflect  upon  these 
matters.  If  you  do  your  duty,  and  I  do 
my  duty,  we  shall  have  protection  and  be 
shielded  and  pass  through  the  afflictions 
in  peace  and  in  safety.  Read  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  revelations;  they  will  tell 
you  about  these  things.  Great  changes 
are  at  our  doors.  The  next  twenty  years 
will  see  mighty  changes  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  You  will  live  to  see 
these  things  whether  I  do  or  not.  I  have 
felt  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  these 
matters,  and  I  felt  I  must  speak  of  them 
here."  From  a  sermon  delivered  by  Pres- 
ident Wilford  Woodruff  in  Brigham  City, 
June,  1894.  See  report  of  Eighty-eighth 
Semi-Annual  Conference,  page  52. 


IGNORANCE  AND  NARCOTICS 

Ignorance  and  narcotics  tend  to  standardize,  weaken,  and  defeat  people.  Educa- 
tion fosters  mdividuality,  distinction,  and  achievement.  Has  there  been  in  all  history 
so  colossal  a  standardising  process— such  a  vast  demonstration  of  the  sheeplike  quali- 
ties of  the  human  race  in  the  spread  of  the  tobacco  habit.  H!as  not  this  increase  in 
the  use  of  cigarets  been  brought  about  through  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  doUars 
for  advertismg;  through  the  hired  misuse  of  psychology,  art,  writing,  printing,  and 
radio;  through  the  degredation  of  newspapers  and  magazines?  Have  not  the  tobacco 
interests  admitted  the  falsity  of  the  statements  which  were  published  in  newspjapers 
and  magazines  that  had  the  confidence  of  our  honi,es  and  of  our  schools?  Should  any 
school  or  home  subscribe  to  magazines  which  support  such  a  policy?  Can  we  afford 
to  spread,  even  among  the  children,  a  habit  whose  cost  is  greater  than  the  total  cost 
of  free  public  education;  a  habit  surely  imworthy  of  an  age  that  has  produced  a 
Lindbergh  and  has  brought  into  the  high  schools  of  America  a  wonderful  army  of 
more  than  five  million  fine  young  men  and  women!— E  Ruth  PyrtJe,  President  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 
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one's    thoughts,    feelings    and    ac- 
tions. 
II,  Love    of    God    is    the    Basis    of   the 
Religious  and  Moral  Life  Because — 

a.  There  can  be  no  such  life  without 
faith  in  and  devotion  to  such  life; 
i.  e.,  faith  in  and  devotion  to  all 
that  is  good.  God  above  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  good. 

b.  Apart  from  this,  love  of  neighbor 
is  meaningless  from  a  religious 
or  moral  point  of  view. 

c.  It  furnishes  the  inspiration  and  the 
motive  for  high  spiritual  attain- 
ment, 

III.  How  to  Cultivate  the  Love  of  God. 

a.  By  contemplating  His  character 
and  His  benevolent  attitude  to- 
ward man. 

b.  By  communion  with  Him  in 
prayer. 

c.  By  keeping  His  commandments. 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1931 

Division   C 
,      ,  Ages  18,  19  and  20 

First  Sunday,  July  5,  1931 

Uniform  Lesson  Subject:  Dangers  in 
the  use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks.  (See  Su- 
perintendents'   Department    for    outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  July  12,  1931 

Lesson  20.    The  Love  of  God:  Its  Moral 
Significance. 

Text:  The  Teachings  of  Christ  Ap- 
plied, Lesson  20. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  first  great 
commandment  includes  love  of  the  right 
living  and  a  desire  for  it. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Bennion,  M. 
■ — Moral  Teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Chap.  XIII;  Kent,  C.  F.— The  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  pages  142-156, 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: The  main  problem  of  this  les- 
son is  to  put  into  the  first  great  com- 
mandments real,  practical  meaning  in 
terms  of  every  day  living.  Most  people 
are  much  given  to  reciting  familiar  words 
with  little  accompanying  thought.  The 
far  reaching  meaning  of  the  phrase  "Love 
of  God"  should  be  made  clear  by  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  the  logical  conse- 
quence in  conduct  in  one  who  really  loves 
God.  Does  he  love  God  if  he  does  not 
love  the  qualities  of  character  or  virtues 
that  are  of  the  essence  of  God's  nature? 
Does  he  love  God  when  he  disregards 
God's  commands  for  his  own  pleasure  or 
worldly  profit? 

God  is  the  embodiment  of  the  highest 
ideals  man  can  conceive.  Love  of  God, 
then,  should  include  love  of  these  ideals 
and  constant  effort  to  realize  them  and 
to  assist  others  toward  such  realization. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Outline: 
I.  The  Nature  of  God;  Its  Meaning  for 
the  First  Great  Commandment. 

a.  God  is  the  embodiment  of: 

1.  Love. 

2.  Truth. 

3.  Justice. 

4.  Mercy  and  all  other  virtues. 

b.  Love  of  God,  then,  implies  love  of 
all  the  virtues. 

c.  Love  of  these  virtues  implies  hon- 
estly  striving  to   realize   them   in 


Third  Sunday,  July  19,  1931 

Lesson  21.    The  Love  of  Neighbor:    The 
Second  Great  Commandment 

Text:  "The  Teachings  of  Christ  Ap- 
plied," Lesson  21. 

Objective:  To  make  clear  the  far-reach- 
ing meaning  of  love  of  neighbor  and 
Jesus'  exposition  of  the  meaning. 

Supplementary  Materials:  Bennion,  M. 
— "Moral  Teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment," Chap,  XIV;  Kent,  C.  F.— "The 
Work  and  Teachings  of  the  Apostles, 
pages  156-168,  287-301;  Kent,  C.  F.— "The 
Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus,  pages  176- 
216. 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: Have  the  students  make  careful 
study  of  Jesus'  treatment  of  this  subject, 
including  His  story  of  the  Good  Samar- 
itan. Ask  them,  as  part  of  t'neir  prepara- 
tion, to  form  their  own  judgments  as  to 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  Priest  and 
the  Levite.  Also  to  consider  what  types 
of  conduct  in  modern  life  correspond  in 
principle  to  the  conduct  of  the  characters 
represented  in  this  story. 

The  students,  to  succeed,  must  have 
knoivyledge  of  the  facts  given  in  the  basal 
readings.  This  alone,  however,  is  very 
inadequate.  They  should  give  very 
thoughtful  consideration  to  these  facts, 
interpret  them,  and  apply  the  principles 
involved  to  their  own  experiences  and 
problems.  It  is  very  necessary  then,  that 
the  work  be  studied  and  plans  made  by 
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the  teacher  well  in  advance  of  making-  the 
assignments  to  the  class.  In  line  with 
these  assignments  preparation  by  class 
members  should  begin  a  full  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  class  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. Substantial  thought,  like  a  hard 
wood  tree,  as  a  rule,  grows  slowly. 

Suggestive   Lesson   Outline: 
I.  Who  is  My  Neighbor? 

a.  Anyone  that  I  can  help  in  any  way. 

b.  Mankind  in  general  may  be  so 
regarded. 

c.  The  humanity  that  is  to  be,  hence 
love  of  neighbor  implies  interest 
in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  pres- 
ent welfare  of  the  human  race. 

II.  Relation  of  the  Second  to  the  First 
Great  Commandment. 

a.  The  second  is  included  in  the  first. 
A  person  cannot  love  God  without 
loving  his  fellowmen. 

b.  Love  of  God  is  manifest  primar- 
ily in  love  of  mankind,  and  love  of 
mankind  is  manifest  in  their  serv- 
ice. This  is  a  primary  test  of  the 
love  of  God. 

III.  The  Practical  Benefits  of  the  Love  of 
Neighbor. 

a.  It  relieves  suffering  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  at  the  same  time  gives 
joy  and  lasting  satisfaction  to  the 
ones  who   offer  such  relief. 

b.  It  is  an  influence  favorable  to  safe- 
guarding the  moral  life  of  the 
community  and  each  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

c.  It  is  an  influence  in  favor  of  secur- 
ing to  each  individual  rights  and 
opportunities  equal  to  those  of  his 
fellowmen. 

d.  It  is  favorable  to  world  unity, 
peace  and  progress. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  26,  1931 

Lesson  22.     The  Love  of  Neighbor: 

Practical  Applications  Today. 

Text:  "The  Teachings  of  Christ  Ap- 
plied," Lesson  22. 

Objective:  To  give  students  practice  in 
applying  the  second  great  commandment 
to  their  own  problems  and  those  of  con- 
temporary society. 

Supplementary  Materials :  Same  as  for 
lesson  21,  and  Kent,  C.  R— "The  Work 
and    Teachings    of   the    Apostles,"    pages 


190-200:  Bennion,  M.— "Citizenship,  An 
Introduction  to  Social  Ethics"  (1925  edi- 
tion), Part  IIL 

Suggestions  on  Preparation  and  Pres- 
entation: Teachers  should  always  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  all  study  of  religion  is  im- 
provement of  individual  and  social  life 
here  and  now.  That  is  the  direct  purpose 
of  this    lesson. 

What  doth  it  profit  a  person  to  know 
all  theology,  religion,  and  ethics  unless 
this  knowledge  is  generally  applied  in  his 
every  day  living?  Questions  such  as  this 
may  well  be  part  of  the  assignment  for 
thought  and  subsequent  discussion.  At- 
tention, in  the  main,  however,  may  well 
be  given  to  discussion  of  concrete,  prac- 
tical problems  that  confront  the  young 
people  and  their  community,  and  how  to 
solve  these  problems  by  application  of 
the  principles  studied.  Emphasis  should 
be  given  to  the  lasting  joys  and  other 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  conformity  to 
the  first  and  second  great  commandments. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Outline: 
I.  List   current   problems   that    call  for 
love  of  neighbor  in  their  solution. 

a.  Unemployment. 

b.  Poverty. 

c.  Unequal  opportunities  of  children 
and  youths. 

d.  Lawlessness. 

e.  International  strife. 

f.  Subordination  of  right  to  might. 
II.  Show  what  bearing  love  of  neighbor 

may  have   upon   solution  of  each   of 
the  problems  listed  under  I. 

III.  Relation    of    Love    of    Neighbor    to 
social  knowledge. 

a.  Social  knowledge  is  essential  to 
understanding  social  problems  and 
how  to  solve  them. 

b.  Social  knowledge  without  love  of 
neighbor  may  not  lead  to  social 
justice. 

IV.  Conclusions. 

The  individual  who  loves  his  neigh- 
bor: 

a.  Will  seek  to  understand  him. 

b.  Will  seek  to  acqttire  social  knowl- 
edge. 

c.  Willseek  to  secure  the  best  good 
of  his  fellowmen,  including  find- 
ing satisfactory  solutions  of  cur- 
rent social  problems. 


That  which  we  are,  we  shall  teach,  not  voluntarily,  but  in- 
voluntarily. Thoughts  come  into  our  minds  by  avenues  which 
we  never  left  open,  and  thoughts  go  out  of  our  minds  through 
avenues  which  we  never  voluntarily  opened.  Character  teaches 
over  our  heads. — Emerson. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1931 

Division   B 
Ages  15,  16  and  17 

First  Sunday,  July  5,  1931 

Uniform  Lesson  Subject:  Dangers  in 
the  Use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks.  (See  Su- 
perintendents' Department  for  Outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  July  12,  1931 

Lesson  19.    The  Period  of  Isaac. 

Text:  "Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  19. 
•    Reference:     Genesis  21:3  to  35:29. 

Objective:  It  has  become  a  common- 
place statement  amongf  Latter-day  Saints 
that  God  in  His  dealings  with  men  has 
often  selected  simple,  humble  and  faithful 
men  to  do  His  work.  Show  that  the  life 
of  Isaac  illustrates  this  statement. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 

I.  Isaac's    birth    foretold.      (Genesis 
17:1-8.) 
11.  Isaac's  birth.     (Gen.  21:1-8.) 

III.  Hagar     and     Ishmael     cast     out. 
(Genesis  21:9-21.) 

IV.  Abraham's     Oflfering    of     Isaac. 

(Genesis  22:1-14.) 
V.  Isaac's  Marriage.     (Genesis  24  and 
25:20.) 
VI.  Isaac's  iSons.      (Genesis  24:21-34.) 
VII.  Esau  and  Jacob.     (Genesis  25:28- 

34;  27:1-41.) 
VIII.  Death   of   Isaac.      (Genesis   35:28- 
29.) 

Note:  It  is 'suggested  that  the 
following  points  ibe  stressed  in  this 
lesson. 

1.  That  Isaac,  twenty-five  years  of 
age  at  the  time  he  was  about  to 
be  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  was 
very  much  a  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings (see  Josephus,  Chap- 
ter  13). 

2.  That  as  a  man  Isaac  was  the 
counterpart  of  his  father  in: 

a.  Simple  devoutness. 

b.  Purity  of  life. 

It  may  be  added  that  he  was  a 
contrast  to  Abraham,  in  his  passive- 
ness. 

3.  That  God  in  his  dealings  with 
men  has  often  selected  simple, 
humble  and  always  faithful  men 
to  do  his  work. 

4.  That  Isaac  was  the  instrument 


through  which  the  Lord  accom- 
plished His  purposes  covering 
the  period  between  two  strong 
and  active  characters — Abraham 
and  Jacob. 

"The  Bible  History  of  the  period  inter- 
vening between  Abraham  and  Moses  has 
little  that  indicates  specifically  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Gospel  among  the  Patri 
archs.  Yet  the  communion  of  the  (Patri- 
archs, Isaac  and  Jacob  as  also  Joseph, 
with  the  Lord,  would  argue  the  existence 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
such  communion  could  be  secured.  Also 
the  offering  of  sacrifices  by  these  patri- 
archs, by  which  was  (figured  forth  the 
great  atonement  of  the  future  Messiah, 
bears  witness  to  the  same  effect — they 
had  the  Gospel.  The  evident  existence 
of  the  High  Priesthood  among  them  un- 
doubtedly argues  the  existence  of  the 
Gospel  also  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of 
that  Priesthood,  since  said  Priesthood 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  "administering 
the  iGospel,"  and  holds  the  Keys  of  the 
"mysteries  of  the  Kingdom,"  even  the 
Key  of _  Knowledge  tof  God;  therefore,  in 
the  ordinances  thereof,  the  power  of  God- 
liness is  manifest;  and  without  the  or- 
dinances thereof,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Priesthood,  the  power  of  Godliness  is  not 
manifest  unto  men  in  the  flesh;  for  with- 
out this  no  man  can  see  the  face  of  God 
and  live."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sec. 
84:16-22.)  Therefore  wherever  this  Priest- 
hood is  found  there  also  will  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  be  had.  If,  then,  the 
patriarchs  after  Abraham  had  the  Priest- 
hood they  undoubtedly  had  also  the  Gos- 
pel." B.  H.  Roberts  in  the  "Seventy's 
Course  in  Theology"  (1908),  page  91. 

"Let  men  call  Isaac  commonplace  if 
they  will.  He  taught  us  the  beauty,  the 
poetry,  the  eternal  blessedness  of  work, 
and  he  was  the  world's  first  peacemaker. 
When  he  went  to  make  his  final  home  in 
Beersheba,  we  read  that  he  builded  an 
altar  there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  pitched  his  tent  there;  and 
there  Isaac's  servants  digged  a  Avell. 
Altar,  tent,  and  well — these  stand  for 
religion,  home  and  work.  They  are  the 
vital  things  of  life.  Isaac  was'  true  to  his 
religion,  loyal  and  devoted  to  his  home, 
stayed  with  his  work  as  a  well-digger  and 
lived  at  peace  with  all  men.  What  higher 
tribute  can  be  paid  to  any  man?  "Four 
thousand  years  men  have  drank  .the  sweet 
waters  of  the  Beersheba  well,  and  blessed 
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the  memory  of  the  man  who  digged  the 
well.  (E.  C.  D'alby's  Land  and  Leaders 
of  Israel,"  page  41.) 

Third  Sunday,  July  19,  1931 

Lesson  20.    The  Period  of  Jacob. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  20. 

References:     Genesis  25:19  to  36:1. 

Objective:  To  point  out  the  fact  that 
with  Jacob  and  his  life  we  come  to  the 
place  in  Hebrew  history  which  may  be 
called  formative.  We  find  in  this  period 
the  fundamental  economic,  ethical  and 
political  institutions  and  ideals  of  the  fu- 
ture Hebrew  nation. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 
I.  The  twin  brothers — ^Esau  and  Jacob. 
(Genesis  25:19-26.) 

II.  The  characters  of  the  two.     (Genesis 
25:27-34.) 

a.  Esau — bold  and  daring;  a  hunter; 
disdainful  of  rights  and  obliga- 
tions; impulsive  but  still  the  fa- 
vorite of  his  father. 

b.  Jacob — home  loving  and  a  plains- 
man; a  dweller  in  tents,  a  seeker 
after  blessings  and  advancement; 
his  mother's  favorite.  Respectful 
of  rights  and  privileges. 

III.  Rebekah  and  Jacob  gain  the  bless- 
ing for  Jacob.     (Genesis  27:6-41.) 

a.  Esau's  probable  unworthiness. 
(See  Genesis  25:23-33;  26:34;  27: 
41.) 

b.  Esau's  family  and  the  people  that 
came  from  him.     (Gen.  36:1-8.) 

IV.  Jacob's  Trip  to  Haran. 

a.  Reasons  for  his  going.  (Genesis 
27:41-46.) 

b.  His  marriage.  (Genesis  28:1-5; 
29:9-30.) 

V.  Jacob's   Dream.     (Genesis  28:10-19.) 
His  vow.     (Genesis  28:20-22.) 

VI.  God's  Promise  to  Jacob  at  Bethel — 
its  significance.     (Gen.  35:9-15.) 

VII.  Isaac's  death  and  burial.  (Genesis 
35:29.)  (It  should  be  noted  that  on 
Isaac's  death  the  two  sons  bury  him 
with  no  trace  of  enmity  between 
them.) 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"Jacob"  means  "heel;"  "Esau"  "red," 
(Edomite).  (See  Genesis  25:25-26  and 
30.)  To  take  by  the  heel  may  mean  to 
"circumvent"  or  "overreach."  Israel  hated 
the  Edomites,  therefore  their  probable 
way  of  spitefully  remembering  their 
origin — Israel  means  "prince  of  God." 
See  32:28.) 

"Of  all  the  characters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, perhaps  there  has  been  none  more 
greatly    misunderstood    by    Bible    inter- 


preters  and  commentators  than  has  Jacob. 
Dr.  Adam  Clark  says  of  him;  "All  his 
subsequent  conduct  (i.  e.)  after  obtaining 
the  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
proves  that  it  (his  name,  meaning  sup- 
planter)  was  descriptive  of  the  qualities 
of  his  mind.  As  his  whole  life,  till  the 
time  his  name  was  changed  (and  then  he 
had  a  change  of  nature)  was  a  tissue  of 
cunning  and  deception,  and  principles  of 
v\^hich  had  been  very  early  instilled  into 
him  by  a  mother  whose  regard  for  truth 
and  righteousness  appear  to  have  been 
very  superficial.  Based  on  the  meager 
evidence  .before  us,  this  view  is  not  justi- 
fied. Rebekah  had  shown  herself  a  woman 
of  faith  and  righteousness  in  obeying  the 
will  of  the  Lord  in  journeying  to  a 
strange  'land  to  ibecome  the  wife  of  Isaac, 
and  in  seeking  the  will  of  the  Lord  in  her 
own  behalf  before  her  children  were  born. 
To  accuse  her  of  having  a  nature  given 
to  falsehood  and  'unrighteousness  based 
on  one  incident  in  her  life  where  she  gave 
herself  to  deception,  when,  if  all  the  truth 
w^ere  told,  may  have  had  more  justifica- 
tion than  now  appears,  is  without  reason." 
(Sunday  School  Lessons— Gospel  Doc- 
trine Department  for  April  IS,  1928.) 

Note:  There  is  so  much  material  in 
this  lesson  that  the  instructor  must  em- 
phasize the  great  historical  facts,  or  the 
students  will  become  lost  in  details.  In 
a  sense  the  history  of  the  period  of  Jacob 
is,  like  the  periods  of  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
the  history  of  families.  But  with  Jacob 
we  come  to  the  place  where  we  see  the 
beginning  of  tribal  organization  which  in 
turn  grows  into  a  nation.  Many  of  the 
future  characteristics  of  the  future  Israel- 
ites will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Jacob. 
Jacob  lived  by  his  wits.  He  even  con- 
tests for  blessings  .with  his  God.  The 
ability  to  strike  a  good  bargain  has  not 
been  wanting  in  his  descendants.  "And 
the  boys  grew;  and  Esau  was  a  cunning 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field;  and  Jacob  was 
a  plain-man,  dwelling  in  tents."  This  is 
not  the  first  time  in  Bible  history  that 
brothers  have  represented  two  competing 
occupational  lives.  Contrast  the  ecomonic 
characteristics  of  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
with  those  of  Esau. 

"When  the  "man"  saw  that  he  prevailed 
not,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's 
thigh  and  put  it  out  of  joint.  He  con- 
fesses himself  vanquished,  but  Jacob  re- 
fuses_  to  let  him  go  until  he  receives  a 
blessing.  This  is  granted  and  his  name 
is  changed  to  Israel  in  commemoration 
of  his  ,power  with  God  and  prevailing 
with  men.  His  unknown  antagonist  re- 
fuses to  tell  his  name,  but  is  first  called 
a  man,  then  an  angel,  and  then  God. 
When  the  contest  is  over  Jacob  declares, 
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"I  have  seen  God  face  to  face." 

"This  was  an  epoch  in  Jacob's  life.  It 
is  impossible  to  come  out  of  such  a 
struggle  without  a  change  of  character 
and  Jacob  was  changed.  He  stepped  up- 
on a  higher  level  than  he  had  ever  at- 
tained before — the  level  of  Isifeel  the 
Prince.  What  a  daring  thing  he  did  that 
night,  to  challenge  the  request  of  his 
heavenly  antagonist!  His  strength  was 
spent,  his  hip  was  out  of  joint,  and  he 
was  in  mortal  pain,  but  he  still  would  not 
surrender.  In  an  agony  of  determination 
he  flung  his  arms  around  the  angel,  and 
would  not  let  him  go  until  he  had  'blessed 
him.  Such  persistence  is  irresistible  even 
by  iGod  himself. 

"We  can  understand  now  why  Jacob 
was  counted  worthy  to  be  the  founder 
of  that  great  people  whose  intense  cling- 
ing to  life  has  kept  them  in  power  in  the 
world  through  'nearly  forty  centuries. 
Conquered,  crushed,  scattered,  their  land 
despoiled,  the  Jews  have  never  perished. 

"Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  mighty  world  Empires, 
all  conquered  the  descendants  of  Jacob  in 
turn,  .but  they  have  long  since  perished, 
while  Israel  is  still  a  people.  How  could 
they  die  with  such  an  ancestor?  How 
could  they  give  up  their  mission  and 
destiny  in  the  world  when  they  remem- 
bered Jacob's  unfailing  perseverance 
which  would  not  let  go  his  purpose,  but 
held  on  hour  after  hour  through  that 
long  night  until  he  finally  .won?  The 
lesson  to  us  also  is  clear,  if  we  would 
have  power  vyith  God."  (E.  C.  D'alby's 
"Land  and  Leaders  of  Israel,"  page  55- 
56.) 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  26,  1931 

Lesson  21.    The  Beginning  of  the 
Israelites. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  21. 
Reference:     Genesis  32:28,  35:9-15,  49; 
Numbers  2:1-31. 

Objective:  To  impress  upon  the  stu- 
dents the  proper  meanings  of  the  word 
Israel;  the  importance  of  the  iterm  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  world;  and  the 
great  significance  of  Israel  in  the  Gos- 
pel's  story. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 
I.  Israel,  its  first  use.     (Genesis  32:28 
and  35:9-10.) 

a.  Its  meaning  (see  student's  lesson). 

b.  Reviev(|here  the  promise  to  Abra- 
ham.    (Genesis  17:1-8.) 

II.  Jacob  and  His   Sons.     (Genesis  35: 
23-26.) 


III.  Israel  Throughout  History. 

a.  In  Egypt. 

b.  Under  Moses'  Leadership. 

c.  The  conquest  of  Canaan. 

d.  Under  the  Judges. 

e.  The  national  life  under  the  Kings. 

f.  Israel  the  people  without  a  coun- 
try. 

g.  Israel   as  a  spiritual  or  religious 
force. 

1.  Judaism. 

2.  Mohammedanism. 

3.  Christianity. 

I         h.  Modern  Israel. 

i.  The  God  of  Abraham,   Isaac  and 
Jacob  in  the  world. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Note:  This  lesson  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  fundamental  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  remainder  of  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Israel  and  Israel- 
ite are  such  common  terms  that  their 
proper  meanings  ^re  often  taken  fbr 
granted.  See  that  the  students  have  a 
real  understanding  of  the  terms.  Show 
that  Israel  may  lose  its  tribal,  political 
and  national  significance  and  still  remain 
a  mighty  spiritual  and  religious  force  in 
the  world.  Illustrate  by  showing  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  the  earth  by  Jews  resulted  not  in  a 
great  earthly  power  but  in  a  spiritual 
force  among  the  nations.  That  is  the  aim 
of  modern  Israel  since  the  restoration  un- 
der Joseph  Smith.  Illustrate  further  by 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  words  in  the 
scriptures,  in  the  hymns,  in  the  class 
room  and  in  the  .pulpit.  Outline  briefly 
the  story  of  Israel  as  given  below,  taken 
from  Talmage's  "Articles  of  Faith."  Be- 
come 'familiar  with  the  words,  "Jew," 
"Israelite,"  and  "Hebrew,"  by  referring  to 
these  words  in  an  Encyclopedia  or  a 
Bible  Dictionary  or  any  ^Dictionary  of 
Proper   Names. 

While  Israel  has  its  political  signifi- 
cance, emphasis  should  ibe  laid  upon  its 
religious  importance.  Teachers  will  find 
that  'this  lesson  will  lend,  itself  'splen- 
didly to  a  Gospel  appeal  to  faithful  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  God,  on  the  part  of 
each  member  of  the  class,  as  a  Latter-day 
Israelite.  Compare  Jacob's  blessings  to 
his  sons,  .(Genesis,  chapter  49)  with  the 
Patriarchal  blessings  of  today.  Shoiw 
how  in  the  history  of  Israel,  loyalty  to 
parent  develops  to  respect  for  tribe,  which 
in  turn  becomes  devotion  to  principle  or 
cause  or  patriotism  to  group  or  nation  or 
land. 

(Dr.  James  E.  Talmage  treats  this  sub- 
ject fully  and  clearly  in  chapter  17.  "Ar- 
ticles of  Faith,"  paragraphs  1  to  10.) 
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LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1931 

Division  A 
Ages  12,   13  and  14 

First  Sunday,  July  5,  1931 

Uniform  Lesson  Subject:  Dangers  in 
the  Use  of  Alcoholic  Drinks.  (See  Su- 
perintendents'  Department   for  outline.) 

Second  Sunday,  July  12,  1931 

Lesson  20 

Text:  Alma,  Chapters  20-22;  Sunday 
School  Lesson,  No.  20. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  the  bitterest 
enemies  to  the  truth  are  those  who  have 
once  received  it  and  then  rejected  it. 

To  teachers:  An  effective  lesson  can 
be  had  by  having  the  dialog  between  the 
king  and  Ammon;  between  the  king  and 
Aaron.  This  wiU  stamp  the  incidents 
upon  the  minds  of  the  class.  Call  their 
attention  to  the  stern  opposition  by  the 
Amalekites,  who  were  Apostates.  Their 
bitterness  was  greater  than  that  shown 
by  the  Lamanites.     Why? 

What  examples  have  we  in  our  own 
Church? 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  deserted 
even  by  his  counselors,  who  became  bitter 
and  sought  to  destroy  him. 

Satan  himself,  the  Son  of  Morning, 
must  once  have  been  an  enlightened  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord.  He  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  affairs  of  heaven. 
When  he  fell,  he  was  bitter,  and  has 
continued  his  warfare  ever  since  against 
righteousness. 

Query:     What  brings  about  apostasy? 

How  can  one  lose  the  precious  gift  of 
faith?  The  teachers  at  this  point  can 
lead  the  class  to  see  the  importance  of 
observing  all  the  laws  and  command- 
ments of  the  Lord.  Apostasy  does  not 
come  at  once.  Boys  and  girls  can  lose 
faith  even  as  adults  may  lose  it. 

Sometimes  students  in  Universities 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gospel 
is  inferior  to  scientific  knowledge.  Why? 
Because  they  do  not  understand  the  Gos- 
pel. They  are  easily  misled  and  some- 
times quit  doing  their  duties  in  the  Church. 
How  can  that  unhappy  experience  be 
avoided?  No  boy  or  girl  who  is  faithful 
in    the    Church,    whn    nravs     wVio    sturlipc 


the  Gospel,  need  ever  have  any  fear  of 
losing  faith  through  the  most  searching 
study  of  any  of  the  branches  of  science. 
Such  boys  and  girls  will  only  find  that 
all  truth  agrees,  and  does  not  conflict. 
The  Gospel  comprises  all  truth.  It  is 
the  superficial  mind  that  does  not  grasp 
these  great  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Teach- 
ers can  impress  boys  and  girls  with  this 
warning.  It  will  serve  them  well  in 
later  years. 

Third  Sunday,  July  19,  1931 
Lesson  21 

Text:  Alma,  Chapters  23-25;  Sunday 
School  Lessons,  No.  21. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  an  under- 
standing of  the  Gospel  is  the  greatest  gift 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  man. 

To  teachers:  This  lesson  sets  forth 
one  of  the  most  glowing  examples  of 
faith  to  be  found  in  all  Nephite  history; 
in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  sublimest  examples 
of  faith  recorded.  See  if  your  class  can 
analyze  the  mental  and  spiritual  change 
that  came  over  the  Lamanites.  They 
gave  the  supreme  evidence  of  their  faith 
by  accepting  death  rather  than  deny  the 
faith. 

What  opportunities  have  we  today  to 
give  proof  of  our  devotion.  We  may  not 
have  to  offer  up  our  lives,  but  what  can 
we  do  in  our  daily  affairs  and  contacts  to 
prove  our  unquestioned  belief  in  the  Gos- 
pel as  revealed  through  the  Prophet? 
Why  did  he  give  up  his  life?  Why  did 
the  Pioneers  abandon  their  homes  and 
friends? 

Why  do  our  missionaries  leave  their 
homes  and  comforts  and  go  out  into  an 
unfriendly  world? 

Why  do  we  give  one-tenth  of  our  in- 
come to  the  Lord? 

Are  any  or  all  of  these  things  a  hard- 
ship? 

Put  that  question  to  the  class. 

Why  then  did  the  converted  Lamanites 
prefer  death  to  denial  of  the  faith? 

How  can  boys  and  girls  cultivate  that 
same  attitude? 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  26,  1931 
Lesson  22 

Text:     Alma  1-3;  Sunday  School  Les- 
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Objective:  To  teach  that  prosperity 
often  causes  people  to  forget  the  Lord. 

To  teachers:  These  three  chapters  pre- 
sent almost  a  modern  day  picture  of 
social  and  religious  life.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  make  your  class  understand 
the  changes  that  were  taking  place  year 
after  year  among  the  Nephites.  Let  them 
tell  the  story  of  Nehor  and  Gideon.  Ho^v 
does  that  compare  with  people  in  our 
day  who  come  out  with  some  new  fancy, 
(which  they  call  religion)  and  always 
succeed  in  winning  converts,  who  are  will- 
ing to  build  a  church  and  pay  the 
preacher.  Both  men  and  women  are  do- 
ing that  today.  Show  the  kind  of  people 
who  followed  Nehor.  What  kind  of  peo- 
ple take  up  with  these  new  ideas  today? 

Portray  the  terribly  gripping  scenes 
between  Amlici  and  Alma — a  contest  be- 
tween wickedness  and  righteousness. 
Show  how  Alma  went  right  to  the  front 
to  protect  his  people.  That  is  what 
Joseph  Smith  did.  Tell  the  story  of 
Brigham  Young  when  Johnston's  army 
came  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  Mor- 
mon people. 


Now  come  to  the  point  of  why  the 
Nephites  were  sometimes  humble,  kind 
to  the  poor  and  prayerful;  sometimes 
proudj  haughty,  wicked,  forgetful  of  the 
poor. 

Are  the  rich  always  the  most  blessed? 
Get  opinions  from  your  class. 

Why  didn't  the  Mormon  people  leave 
here  and  rush  off  to  California  in  1848  to 
get  gold? 

What  did  Brigham  Young  advise  them 
to  do? 

What  might  our  gold  have  done  to  us 
and  our  religion? 

When  is  a  boy  or  girl  the  richest  and 
happiest — ^with  or  without  the  Gospel? 

With  or  without  good  desires?  With 
or  without  a  good  character? 

Who,  then,  are  the  ones  worthy  to  be 
envied? 

This  discussion  should  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  contentment  and 
happiness  that  come  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel. 

We  are  the  richest  people  in  the  world, 
because  of  our  faith  and  our  practices. 


Wanting 
By  Wilford  D.  Porter 

I  want  to  be  free  like  the  breezes  that  blow — 
Like  the  birds  that  drift  on  the  breeze. 

I  want  to  be  gay  like  a  bright  summer  day, 
And  as  constant  as  forest  trees. 

I  want  to  give  joy  wherever  I  go — 

Wherever  I  chance  to  be; 
I'm  striving  to  find  the  rare  peace  of  mind, 

That  civilization  makes  flee. 

I  want  to  see  truth  come  from  out  the  cold  slime — 

From  out  of  the  vulgar  and  base ; 
I  want   to  spread  hope  to  the  sordid  that  grope 

With  the  curses  that  weigh  on  the  race. 

I  want  to  be  always  a  true  friend  to  man — 

A  friend  to  the  lowly — ^the  high: 
I  want  to  see  God  in  the  universe, 

And  feel  his  omnipotence  nigh, 

I  want  to  see  all  the  beauty  in  life  — 

The  beauty  that's  true  and  sincere ; 
I  want  to  see  light  through  the  darkness  of  night 

When  death  beckons  me  to  the  bier. 
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Ages  10  and  11 

First  Sunday,  July  5,  1931 

Lesson  70.     The  Camp  of  Israel  Travel 

Through  Iowa — From   Garden  iGrove  to 

Mount  Pisgah  and  Thence  to  the 

Missouri  River. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  70. 
Supplementary  'References:  History  of 
Brigham  Young,  Ms.,  May  13,  1846,  to 
June  14,  1846;  Millennial  Star,  Vol.  12, 
"Orson  Pratt's  Journal,"  pp.  2-4;  William 
Clayton's  Journal,  pp.  32-46;  B.  H.  Rob- 
ert's Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol._  III,  pp.  40-58;  Orson  F. 
Whitney's  History  of  Utah,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
248-280. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  advance 
companies  of  the  Camp  of  Israel,  after 
three  and  one-h'alf  months  of  arduous 
travel,  completed  their  journey  across  the 
territory  of  Iowa  and  reached  the  Mis- 
souri river  on  June  14th,  1846. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  The   main   body  'of  the  Camp   of 
Israel  left  Garden  Grove,  May  13th, 
1846. 

II.  They  rolled  westward  twenty-seven 
miles  until  May  18th,  when  they 
pitched  their  tents  at  an  encamp- 
ment called  Mount  Pisgah. 

III.  On  iMay  23rd,  Charles  Shumway 
and  George  Langley  arrived  in 
Camp  with  the  Indian  Interpreter, 
George  Herring. 

IV.  The  'Camp  of  Israel  remained  at 
Mount  Pisgah  from  May  18th  to 
June  3rd,  1846. 

V.  A    number    of    companies    of    the 
Oamp    of    Israel    began    to    leave 
Mount    Pisgah    on    June    1st;    by 
June  2nd  all  were  on  their  way. 
VI.  From   June    1st    to    June    7th    the 
Camp  of  Israel  traveled  sixty-three 
miles. 
VII.  From   June   8th   to   June    10th   the 
Camp  of  Israel  passed  the  Potta- 
watomie  Indian   Town. 
VIII.  After  the  Camp  of  Israel  had  left 
the     Pottawatomie     Indian    Town 
they    crossed    the    east    and    west 
branches  of  the  Nishnabotna  river. 
IX.  By    Saturday    evening,    June    13th, 


the    Camp    Israel    had    arrived    at 
Mosquito  Creek. 

X.  The  next  day,  the  Camp  of  Israel 
crossed  Mosquito  Creek  and  drove 
down  near  the  Missouri  river 
where  they  camped. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Elder  Parley  P. 
Pratt  writes:  "After  assisting  to  fence 
this  farm  (Garden  Grove)  and  build  some 
log  houses,  I  was  dispatched  ahead  by 
the  Presidency  with  a  small  company  to 
try  to  find  another  location.  Crossing  this 
(the  east)  .branch  of  Grand  River,  I  now 
steered  through  the  vast  and  fertile 
prairies  and  groves  without  a  track  or 
anything  but  a  compass  to  guide  me — 
the  country  being  entirely  wild  and  with- 
out inhabitants.  Our  course  was  west,  a 
little  north.  We  crossed  small  streams 
daily,  which,  on  account  of  deep  beds 
and  miry  banks,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
their  being  swollen  by  the  rains,  we  had 
to  bridge.  After  journeying  thus  for 
several  days,  and  while  lying  icncamped 
on  a  small  stream  which  we  had  bridged, 
I  took  my  horse  and  rode  ahead  some 
three  miles  in  search  of  one  of  the  main 
forks  of  Grand  ,River,  which  we  had  ex- 
pected to  find  for  some  time.  Riding 
about  three  or  four  miles  through  beau- 
tiful prairies,  I  came  suddenly  to  some 
round  and  sloping  hills,  grassy  and 
crowned  with  beautiful  groves  of  timber; 
while  alternate  open  groves  and  forests 
seemed  blended  in  all  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  an  English  park.  While  be- 
neath and  beyond,  on  the  West,  rolled  a 
main  branch  of  Grand  River,  with  its 
rich  _  bottoms  of  alternate  forest  and 
prairie.  As  I  approached  this  lovely 
scenery  several  deer  and  wolves,  being 
startled  at  the  sight  of  me,  abandoned 
the  place  and  bounded  away  till  lost  from 
my  sight  amid  the  groves. 

"Being  pleased  and  excited  at  the  varied 
beauty  before  me,  I  cried  out,  'This  is 
Mount  Pisgah.'  I  returned  to  my  camp, 
with  the  report  of  having  found  the  long 
sought  river,  and  we  soon  moved  on  and 
encamped  under  the  shade  of  these  beau- 
tiful groves.  It  was  not  late  in  May, 
and  we  halted  here  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  President  and  Council.  In  a  few 
days  they  arrived  and  formed  a  general 
encampment  here,  and  finally  formed  a 
settlement,  and  surveyed  and  enclosed  an- 
other   farm    of    several    thousand    acres. 
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This  beaame  a  town  and  resting  place  for 
the  Saints  for  years,  and  is  now  known 
on  the  map  of  Iowa  as  a  village  and 
postoffice  named  Pisgah. 

Application:  Am  I  prepared  today  to 
endure  such  hardships  as  were  endured 
by  the  Latter-day  Saint  boys  and  girls 
who  traveled  in  the  year  1846  from  Nau- 
voo  to  Council  Bluffs. 

Second  Sunday,  July  12,  1931 

Lesson  71.     The  Camp  of  Israel  Travel 

Through  Iowa — Jacob  Hamblin,  a 

Pioneer 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  71. 

Supplementary  References:  James  A. 
Little,  Jacob  Hamblin,  pp.  9-27. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Pioneers 
thoroughly  land  voluntarily  sacrificed  their 
own  interests  for  a  Cause. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  When  the  Camp  of  Israel  arrived 
at  Missouri  River,  Jacob  Hamblin, 
with  a  number  of  the  Pioneers, 
was  released  by  President  Young 
to  return  to  Nauvoo  for  his  family. 
II.  During  the  journey  from  Nauvoo 
into  Iowa,  Jacob  Hamblin  and  his 
family  became  very  ill  and  were 
assisted  by  William  Johnson. 

III.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  over 
the  little  Hamblin  family  during 
the  winter  of  1846^7,  and  admin- 
istered to  their  needs  and  wants. 

IV.  While  preparing  for  a  journey  to 
his  eldest  brothers'  home,  in  the 
Spring  of  1847,  Jacob  Hamblin  was 
seriously  injured  by  a  loaded 
wagon  rolHng  over  him,  but  his 
life  was  preserved  through  his  faith 
in  the  Lord. 

V.  On  the_  11th  of  April,  1847,  Jacob 
Hamblin  and  his  family  arrived  at 
his  father's  house  in  western  lowQ. 
VI.  He  remained  here  until  the  Spring 
of  1850,  when,  aided  by  a  dream  in 
finding  his  strayed  oxen,  he  was 
enabled  to  make  the  start  for 
Utah  with  the  company  of  Aaron 
Johnson. 
VII.  When  Jacob  Hamblin  crossed  the 
Missouri  River  his  life  was  again 
saved. 
VIII.  On  the  way  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, four  very  wonderful  healings 
took  place  in  Jacob  Hamblin's 
family,  through  the  administering 
of  the  elders:  his  wife  was  instantly 
healed  from  cholera;  he  was  healed 
from  cholera  through  the  admini- 
stration of  his  father;  his  little  boy 
who  was  run  over  by  a  loaded 
wagon     was     immediately     made 


whole;  his  youngest  son,  Lyman, 
was  cured  of  cholera. 
IX.  After  traveling  one  thousand  miles, 
the  Hamblin  family  arrived  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  on  the  first  of 
September,    1850. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  The  following  is 
from  the  History  of  Brigham  Young,  Ms: 

"Tuesday,  February  17,  1846— At  9:50 
a.  m.,  all  the  brethren  of  the  Camp  as- 
sem,bled  near  the  bridge.  *  *  *  President 
Young  said,  That  all  spare  men  were  for 
pioneers,  guards,  and  watchmen.  *  *  * 

"Wednesday,  February  18,  1846 — I 
(President  Young)  called  the  brethren 
together  *  *  *  and  informed  the  Pioneer 
Company,  that  it  would  be  their  duty  to 
prepare  roads,  look  out  for  camp-grounds, 
dig  wells,  when  necessary,  and  ascertain 
where  hay  and  corn  could  be  purchased 
for  the  Camp.  *  *  *  Captain  Stephen 
Markham  was  instructed  to  form  the 
company  of  the  Pioneers  in  a  circle.  *  * 

"Saturday,  February  21,  1846— Elder 
Willard  Richards  proposed  that  Bishop 
Miller,  of  the  Pioneers,  assisted  by  Elder 
Charles  C.  Rich,  purchase  five  hundred  or 
more  bushels  of  corn  and  procure  hay 
and  straw  to  any  amount;  that  Captain 
Stephen  Markham,  of  the  Pioneers,  cause 
all  the  tithing  wheat  and  rye  at  Ambrosia 
Tithing  office^  and  one  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  to  be  ground  immediately,  and  re- 
port to  the  Council;  that  one  load  of 
wheat  in  care  of  David  Dixon  be  ground 
and  reported;  and  that  John  Scott  cause 
the  wheat  in  care  of  Captain  Davis  to  be 
carried  to  the  Buonaparte  mills,  floured 
and  stored  until  further  orders.  *  *  * 

"Stmday,  February  22,  1846 — Bishop 
Miller  reported  that  he  had  purchased  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  bushels  of  corn.  *  * 
General  Charles  C.  Rich  reported  that  he 
had  procured  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  corn,  mostly  on  tithing.  *  *  * 
The  Council  voted  that  the  Pioneer  Com- 
pany should  burn  charcoal  *  *  * 

"Monday,  February  23,  I84^S— Henry  G. 
Sherwood  was  appointed  Pioneer  com- 
missary to  obtain  grain  and  provisions  for 
the  Camp.  Captain  Stephen  Markham 
was  instructed  to  send  a  company  of 
Pioneers  to  find  a  camping  ground  be- 
tween Sugar  Creek  encampment  and 
Bounaparte  Mills.  *  *  *  Evening,  the 
Pioneers  returned  and  reported  a  good 
camping  ground  ten  miles  from  this,  and 
corn  plenty  at  18%c;  12^4  being  the  mar- 
ket price  at  Sugar  Creek  and  Montrose. 

"Saturday,  February  28,  1846 — Some  of 
the    Pioneers,    Daniel    Spencer,    Charles 
Shumway,    and    part    of    Captain    Bent's 
Company    moved    on    four    miles.  *  *  * 
Colonel  Stephen  Markham  had  about  one 
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hundred  Pioneers  to  prepare  the  road  in 
advance  of  the  main  body.  *  *  * 

"Sunday,  March  1,  1846 — A  portion  of 
the  Pioneers  had  taken  a  job  of  cutting 
and  splitting  3,000  rails  at  this  encamp- 
ment and  shucking  150  shocks  of  corn 
which  supplied  the  camp  with  corn  and 
fodder  *  *  * 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1846 — About  9  the 
Camp  came  together  when  President 
Young  told  them  that  he  wanted  the 
Pioneers  to  go  ahead  and  prepare  the 
roads  by  cutting  and  trimming  trees  and 
filling  up  bad  places;  that  it  is  not  for 
the  Pioneers  to  order  the  teamsters;  that 
he  did  not  want  a  man  along  who  was 
not  willing  to  help  in  every  place.  *  *  * 
The  President  directed  the  Pioneers  to  go 
ahead.  *  *  *  The  Camp  of  Israel  en- 
camped about  %  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
Des  Moines  on  a  ten  acre  lot  owned  by 
Dr.  Juett  which  had  been  cleared  and 
fenced  by  Bishop  Miller  and  his  company 
of  10  wagons — 30  or  40  Pioneers — who 
left  Sugar  Creek  on  the  2Sth  of  February." 

Application:  For  what  cause  should  1 
thoroughly  and  voluntarily  sacrifice  my 
own  interests? 

Third  Sunday,  July  19,  1931 

Lesson  72.     The  Mormon  Battalion. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  72. 

Supplementary  References:  Andrew 
Jenson,  Church  Chronology,  p.  30;  An- 
drew Jenson,  Historical  Record,  Vol. 
VIII,  pp.  905-914;  Nephi  Anderson,  A 
Young  Folks'  History  of  the  Church,  pp. 
123-126;  B.  H.  Roberts,  A  Comprehensive 
History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  3,  pp.  60-90; 
Frank  Alfred  Colder,  The  March  of  the 
Mormon  Battalion,  pp.  62-146;  Chris- 
topher Layton,  Autobiography,  pp.  31-43. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Mormon 
people,  in  spite  of  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  Government, 
were  nevertheless  loyal. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  The  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  wrote  on  June  3, 
1846,  to  General  S.  W.  Kearney  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  instructing  him 
to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Mormons 
in  his  intended  effort  to  take  pos- 
session of  California,  which  coun- 
try then  belonged  to  Mexico. 
II.  Captain  James  Allen  arrived 
among  the  Mormons  at  Mount 
Pisgah,  June  26,  1846. 

III.  He  met  with  the  leading  author- 
ities of  the  Church  at  Council 
Bluffs,  July  1,  and  presented  his 
requisition  for  a  Battalion  of  SOD 
volunteers  for  the  Mexican  War. 


IV.  On  July  3,  President  Young,  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards  and 
others  started  for  Mount  Pisgah 
to  raise  vtolunteers,,  since  there 
were  not  enough  men  at  Council 
Bluffs  to  enlist. 

a.  Sixty-six  volunteered  at  this 
place. 

b.  These  brethren  arrived  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  July  14th. 

V.  A  meeting  of  all  the  brethren  of 
the  Camp  of  Israel  was  held  under 
the  Bowery  of  Elder  Taylor's  en- 
campment on  Mosquito  Creek  on 
July   13th. 

a.  The  business  of  this  meeting 
was  to  answer  the  call  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  a 
Battalion  of  500  volunteers  to 
serve  in  General  Kearney's 
Army  of  the  West,  which  was  to 
march  to  California. 

b.  Four  companies  were  raised  by 
the  close  of  this  day. 

VI.  On  July  13th,  a  farewell  ball  was 
given  in  John  Taylor's  Bowery. 
VII.  On  July  16,  1846,  four  companies 
of  the  Mormon  Battalion  were 
brought  into  a  hollow  square  and 
were  mustered  into  service  by 
their  respective  Captains. 

a.  A  few  days  later  the  Fifth 
Company  was  completed  and 
mustered  into  service. 

b.  Eight  or  more  boys  enlisted  as 
servants  to  the  officers. 

c.  About  thirty-one  wives,  some 
of  whom  had  children,  joined 
their  husbands  in  the  Battahon. 

VIII.  On  July  18,  President  Young  and 
others  met  with  the  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  Mormon  Battalion  in  the  Cot- 
tonwoods  near  the  bank  of  the 
Missduri  River  and  gave  them  their 
final  instructions. 

IX.  On  July  20,  1846,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  Mormon  Battalion  began  its 
march  southward  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  for 
Fort  Leavenworth. 

a.  On  July  22nd  the  Fifth  Com- 
pany left   Council  Bluffs. 

b.  On  July  2Sth  a  number  of  the 
brethren  in  the  Battalion  became 
seriously  ill  and  were  healed  by 
the  anointing  of  oil  and  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands. 

c.  On  July  27th,  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion camped  on  the  River. 
Nodaway. 

d.  On  July  29th,  they  stopped  for 
noon  within  a  mile  of  St.  Jos- 
eph's, Missouri. 

e.  During  the  night  of  July  30th, 
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the     Mormon     Battalion     were 
caught  in  a  terrific  storm. 

f.  On   August   1st,    1846,   they  ar- 
rived at  Fort   Leavenworth. 
X.  The    Mormon    Battalion    were    at 

Fort    Leavenworth    from    August 

1st  to  August  12th,  1846. 

a.  While  here  they  received  their 
arms  and  equipage  and  such 
other  things  as  were  necessary. 

b.  Each  of  them  received  $42.00 
cash,  the  allowance  for  a  year's 
clothing. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Captain  Allen 
reached  Council  Bluflfs  on  June  30th,  and 
immediately  placed  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  President  Young  and  his 
brethren.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  met 
with  them,  and  presented  to  them  for 
perusal,  the  following  instructions  from 
his  commanding  officer: 

"Headquarters  Army  of  the  West, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  June  19,  1846. 
"Sir:     It  is  understood  that  there  is  a 
large    body    of    Mormons,    who    are    de- 
sirous   of    emigrating    to^    California    for 
the  purpose   of  settling  in   that  country, 
and   I   have  therefore  to  direct  that  you 
will  proceed  to  their  camps  and  endeavor 
to  raise  from  amongst  them  four  or  five 
companies  of  volunteers  to  join  me  in  my 
expedition    to    that    country;    each    com- 
pany to  consist  of  any  number  between 
seventy-three  and  one  hundred  and  nine. 
The  officers  of  the  companies  will  be  a 
captain,  first  lieutenant  and  second  lieu- 
tenant, who  will  be  elected  by  the  privates 
and  subject  to  your  approval.     The  com- 
panies, upon  being  thus  organized,  will  be 
mustered  by  you  into  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  from  that  day  will  commence 
to    receive    the    pay,    rations,    and    other 
allowances  given  to  other  infantry  volun- 
teers,  each  according  to  his  rank.     You 
will    upon    rruustering    linto    'service    the 
fourth  company  be  considered  as  having 
the  rank,  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  infantry,  and  are  author- 
ized   to    appoint    an    adjutant,    sergeant 
major    and    quarter-master    sergeant    for 
the  battalion. 

"The  companies  after  being  organized 
will  be  marched  to  this  post,  where  they 
will  be  armed  and  prepared  for  the  field, 
after  which  they  will,  under  your  com- 
mand, follow  on  my  trail  in  the  direction 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  where  you  will  receive 
further  orders  from  me. 

"You  will,  upon  organizing  the  com- 
panies, require  provisions,  wagons,  horses, 
mules,  etc.;  you  must  purchase  everything 
which  is  necessary  and  give  the  necessary 
drafts  upon  the  quarter-master  and  com- 
missary departments  at  this  post,  which 
drafts  will  be  paid  upon  presentation. 


"You  will  have  the  Mormons  distinctly 
to  understand,  that  I  wish  to  take  them  as 
volunteers  for  twelve  months,  that  they 
will  be  marched  to  California,  receiving 
pay  and  allowances  during  the  above 
time,  and  at  its  expiration  they  will  be 
discharged,  and  allowed  to  retain,  as  their 
private  property,  the  guns  and  accoutre- 
ments to  be  furnished  to  them  at  this 
post. 

"Each  company  will  be  allowed  four 
women  as  laundresses,  who  will  travel 
with  the  company,  receiving  rations,  and 
the  other  allowances  given  to  the  laun- 
dresses  of  our   army. 

"With  the  foregoing  conditions,  which 
are  hereby  pledged  to  the  Mormons  and 
which  will  be  faithfully  kept  by  me  and 
other  officers  in  behalf  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  I  cannot  doubt  but 
that  you  will,  in  a  few  days,  be  able  to 
raise  five  hundred  young  and  efficient  men 
for   this   expedition. 

"Very  respectfully  your  obedient  serv- 
ant, 

S.  W.  Kearney, 

Col.  of  1st  Dragoons. 
To  Captain  James  Allen, 
1st  Reg.  Dragoons,   Fort   Leavenworth." 

(Andrew  Jenson,  Historical  Record, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  906.) 

Application:  Under  all  cimcumstances, 
what  should  be  my  attitude  toward  the 
Government? 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  26,  1931 

Lesson  73.     The   Mormon  Battalion 
(Continued). 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  73. 

Supplementary  References:  Andrew 
Jenson,  Church  Chronology,  pp.  30-31; 
Andrew  Jenson,  Historical  Record,  Vol. 
VIII,  pp.  914-916;  Christopher  Layton, 
Autobiography,  pp.  43-56;  Frank  Alfred 
Colder,  The  March  of  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion, pp.  146-179;  Brigham  H.  Roberts, 
A  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  3,  pp.  lCM-121. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Mormon 
BattaHon  bore  their  intense  hardships  with 
fortitude. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  Mormon  Battalion  departed 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  on  August 
13th  and  14th,  1846,  for  Santa  Fe. 
II.  Captain  James  Allen,  commander 
of  the  Mormon  Battalion  died  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  on  August  23rd, 
1846. 

a.  He  was  succeeded  by  Captain 
Jefferson  Hunt,  who  was  shortly 
thereafter  succeeded  by  Lieu- 
tenant A.  J.   Smith. 
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III.  The  Mormon  Battalion  reached 
the  Arkansas  river  on  Friday, 
August  Uth,  1846. 

IV.  On  August  16th,  Captain  Higgins 
took  a  number  of  the  families  ac- 
companying the  Battalion  up  the 
Arkansas  river  to  Pueblo.  While 
on  the  way  there  Norman  Sharp, 
wrho  accidentally  shot  himself, 
died. 

V.  On  the  route  to  Santa  Fe  the  sick 
of  the  Battalion  suffered  much  at 
the  hands  of  Dr.  George  P.  San- 
derson. 
VI.  The  Mormon  Battalion  reached  the 
Red  river,  Friday,  September  2nd. 
VII,  The  Battalion  was  divided  in  two 
divisions^  on    September    3rd;    the 
able-bodied   in   one,    and   the   sick 
and  the  women  in  the  other. 
VIII.  The  company  of  able-bodied  men 
arrived    at    Santa    Fe,    September 
9th;    the    others,    September    12th, 
1846. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "The  Battalion 
and  Dr.  Sanderson.  In  the  course  of  the 
day  Lieut.  Smith  discovered  some  two  or 
three  sick  in  a  wagon  who  had  not  re- 
ported themselves  to  the  Surgeon,  and  he 
pulled  them  out  very  abruptly.  Dr.  San- 
derson stood  by  hallowing,  "Damn  them, 
pull  them  out."  The  ,Lieut.  asked  Albert 
Dunham,  one  of  the  sick,  if  he  had  taken 
any  rnedicine,  who  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  Lieut,  enquired  who  or- 
dered it,  and  on  learning  that  it  had  been 
administered  without  the  surgeon's  or- 
ders, he  swore  by  that  in  case  any  man 
in  the  battalion  did  the  like  again,  he 
would  cut  his  damned  throat;  and  then 
turned  to  Dunham  and  said  that  if  he 
took  medicine  in  the  like  manner  again,  he 
would  tie  a  rope  to  his  neck  and  drag 
him  one  day  behind  a  wagon.  In  the 
evening  the  sergeants  were  called  for  at 
the  Lientenant's  marquee  and  received 
orders  to  have  the  sick  all  report  them- 
selves next  morning  to  the  surgeon,  or 
they  would  be  left  on  the  prairie. 

"The  surgeon  had  been  heard  to  say, 
while  in  conversation  with  the  Lieutenant 
and  while  pouring  his  wicked  anathemas 
upon  our  heads  that  he  would  send  as 
many  to  hell  as  he  could,  thus  virtually 
threatening  the  lives  of  all  under  his 
charge. 

"Such  language  as  this  we  had  not  been 
accustomed  to,  and  began  to  conclude 
that  our    surgeon   was   a   correct   sample 


of  the  people  he  had  just  left  in  Missouri 
*  *  *  and  as  to  our  Lieutenant  in  com- 
mand his  course,  began  to  look  very  much 
unlike  that  our  Col.  James  Allen."  (Frank 
Alfred  Golder's  The  March  of  the  Mor- 
mon Battalion,  pp.  163-164.) 

"Arrival  of  the  Ba:ttalion  at  Santa  Fe. 
The  first  division  of  the  Mormon  Battalion 
arrived  at  Santa  Fe  on  the  evening  of 
October  9th,  1846.  On  their  approach. 
General  Doniphan,  the  commander  of  the 
post,  ordered  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns 
to  be  fired  from  the  roofs  of  houses  in 
honor  of_  the  Mormon  Battalion.  The 
second  division  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
October. 

"When  Colonel  Sterling  Price,  with  his 
cavalry  command,  which  left  Fort  Leav- 
enworth two  or  three  days  ahead  of  us, 
arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  he  was  received 
without  any  public  demonstration,  and 
when  he  learned  of  the  salute  which  had 
been  fired  in  honor  of  the  Mormons  he 
was  greatly  chagrined  and  enraged. 

"This  same  General  Doniphan,  who 
had  been  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Clay 
county,  Missouri,  was  present  when  Jos- 
eph Smith  and  others  were  tried  by  a 
court  martial  of  the  mob  at  Far  West, 
in  1838.  When  the  prisoners  were  sen- 
tenced upon  that  occasion  to  be  shot  in 
presence  of  their  families.  General  Don- 
iphan denounced  the  decision  as  'cold 
blooded  murder,'  and  swore  that  neither 
he  nor  the  regiment  which  he  commanded 
should  witness  the  execution.  He  was 
not  only  an  officer  in  the  militia,  but  he 
was  the  only  lawyer  of  prominence  who 
was  present  on  that  occasion,  and  his 
influence  was  such  that  by  his  firm  spir- 
ited action  the  decision  of  the  court- 
martial  was  changed  and  the  prisoners 
were  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the 
civil   authorities    of   the    State. 

"When  the  Mormon  Battalion  arrived 
at  Santa  Fe,  General  Doniphan  was 
pleased  to  find  a  number  of  old  acquaint- 
ances and  friends  among  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  honorable,  upright 
and  loyal  men,  and  it  was  probably  the 
memory  of  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
suffered  from  the  Missouri  mobocrats 
which  prevented  him  from  extending  any 
courtesies  to  Colonel  Price  and  his  dis- 
graceful command  on  their  arrival." 
(Frank  Alfred  Colder,  The  March  of  the 
Mormon  Battalion,  pp.  172-173.) 

Application:  How  should  I  bear  the 
sufferings  and  hardships  that  may  come 
to  me? 


Whjat  we  can  do  is  so  little:   our  Courage  to  do   it,   so  much'. 
Courage  is,  in  fact,  our  life — ^to  tell  ourselves  the  truth,  and  to  do  it. 

—Maurice    Hewlett, 


P    R    I    N^fcA     R     Y 


General  Board  Committee:     Frank  K.  Seegmiller,  Chairman;  assisted 
by  Florence  Home  Smith,  Lucy  Gedge  Sperry  and  Tessie  'Giauqite 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1931 
First  Sunday,  July  5,  1931 

A  Picture  Lesson 

We  hope,  this  month  has  been  a  month 
of  kind  deeds.  Since  there  are  so  many 
lovely  flowers  at  this  time  of  year,  how 
would  it  be  to  take  some  to  an  elderly 
person,  a  person  who  is  ill,  or  someone 
who  would  enjoy  such  a  visit?  If  there 
are  four  groups  of  children,  four  teachers, 
four  bouquets  of  flowers  and  four  sets  of 
pictures,  four  "shut  in"  folks  could  be 
visited.  (Teachers  may  use  their  own 
judgment  in  this  respect.) 

After  the  opening  exercises  the  teachers 
and  the  children  may  go  to  the  home  of 
some  elderly  person  or  some  ill  person 
and  present  them  with  a  simple  bouquet 
of  garden  flowers.  The  little  ones  may 
sing  several  songs.  ("Angry  Words" 
may  be  one  of  them.)  Then  one  child 
may  take  the  beautifully  colored  picture 
of  "Jesus  Blessing  Little  Children"  and 
tell  the  person  being  visited  about  it. 
Another  child  may  take  the  picture  of 
"Christ  Feeding  the  Five  Thousand"  and 
tell  its  story.  Still  another  may  take  the 
picture  of  "Jesus  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria"  and  tell  how  kind  Jesus  was  in 
this  story.  Let  the  teacher  assist  the 
children  whenever  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  lesson  truth  for  the  month.  This 
very  informal  period  will  instill  new  faith, 
love  and  hope  into  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  those  being  visited.  (Great 
care  should  be  taken  as  the  children  come 
and  go.  Keep  them  together  crossing 
streets  and  see  that  they  walk  quietly  for 
this  is  the  Sabbath  day.) 

Second  Sunday,  July  12,  1931 

Lesson  109.     Walking  on  the  Water 

Text:  Matt.  14:22-33;  Sunday  School 
Lesson  Leaflet  No.  109.  Weed's  "A  Life 
of  Christ  for  the  Young,"  "Jesus  the 
Christ,"  etc. 

Objective:  "All  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth." 

Memory  Gem: 

Pictures:  "Christ  Walking  on  the  Sea," 
No.  49.  New  Set  of  Colored  Primary 
Pictures.  Also  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories,  page  101.  See  also  frontispiece  in 
The  Instructor  for  April,  1931, 


Organization  of  Material:  ^ 

I.  Jesus'  Disciples  in  Distress. 

a.  Soon  after  the  five  thousand  were 
fed. 

b.  They   were    crossing    the    Sea    of 
Galilee. 

At  Jesus'  suggestion. 

c.  Christ  was  not  with  them. 

He  had  gone  to  the  mountain  to 
pray. 

d.  The  wind  was  contrary. 

L  They  could  not  row  against  it. 

2.  Had   made    only   half    the    dis- 
tance  by   morning. 
Although     they     were     expert 
boatmen. 
IL  Their  Master  Comes  to  Them. 

a.  He  had  seen  their  distress. 

b.  Walks  on  the  water  to  their  boat. 

c.  The  disciples  are  afraid. 

d.  Jesus  calms  their  fears. 
III.  Peter  Walks  on  the  Water. 

a.  He  asks  for  the  privilege. 

b.  His  faith  fails  him. 

c.  Christ  comes  to  the  rescue. 

d.  "Of  a  truth,  thou  art  the  Son  of 
God." 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
This  story  happens  immediately  after 
Jesus  has  fed  "The  Five  Thousand,"  so 
a  brief  review  of  that  story  would  be 
a  good  approach.  Let  a  child  tell  the 
story  as  another  child  holds  the  picture. 
Be  sure  that  the  children  know  where 
Jesus  went  and  why.  Let  them  tell  what 
kind  of  boats  were  used  in  those  days, 
how  well  trained  these  disciples  were  in 
handling  a  boat.  Before  these  disciples 
had  followed  Jesus  what  had  they  done 
daily?  What  kind  of  seas  are  fishermen 
used  to?  In  this  story  these  trained  men 
were  helpless,  neither  the  sails  of  their 
boats  nor  their  oars  helped  them. 

Illustrations — Application:  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  people  believe  they 
can  do  things.  Some  folks  say  to  them- 
selves, "I  can  do  that.  You  just  wait 
till  I  am  big  enough  and  I  will  show  you 
that  I  can."  Others  say,  "I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  do  that.  I  will  start  trying 
right  now."  So  they  work  to  mlake 
themselves  strong  to  do  it.  And  each 
day  their  belief  grows  and  their  power 
to   do  it  grows. 

Once  there  was  a  little  boy  who  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  go  to  school  when 
he  was  as  old  as  the  boys  in  our  class. 
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He  longed  to  learn  to  read.  When  he  saw 
the  missionaries  helping  other  folks  to 
learn  about  the  work  of  God,  he  longed 
to  help  too.  One  day  when  he  was 
wishing  so  much  to  know  what  the  words 
in  books  said  to  him,  he  thoug'ht  to  him- 
self, "Will  I  ever  be  able  to  read  books?" 
And  it  seemed  that  someone  answered, 
"Yes,  and  you  will  write  them  too."  Some 
years  later  this  boy  did  get  to  go  to 
school.  He  worked  so  earnestly  that  he 
grew  to  be  a  wise  man  and  a  powerful 
speaker.  And  more  than  that,  he  wrote 
many  books  for  people  to  read.  "All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  beUeveth." 
Let  the  children  name  one  thing  that 
they  would  like  to  start  to  do  today  that 
will  help  make  them  strong  enough  to 
help  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Third  Sunday,  July  19,  1931 

Lesson  110.    Christ  Stills  the  Tempest. 

Text:  Matt.  8:23-27;  Mark  4:35-41; 
Luke  8:22-26. 

References:  Sunday  School  Leaflet  No. 
110;  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young;"   "Jesus  the  Christ,"  etc. 

Objective:  "All  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believeth." 

Pictures:  "Jesus  Stilling  the  Storm," 
No.  34,  in  the  New  Colored  Primary 
Picture  Set,  also  Bible  and  Church  His- 
.tory  Stories,  page  104. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Jesus  Busy  All  Day  Long, 

a.  He  heals  many  sick. 

b.  Preaches  to  the  people. 

c.  Weary  at  the  close  of  day. 

1.  Sends  the  multitude  away. 

2.  Departs  by  boat. 

3.  Other    boats     accompany     His 
boat. 

II.  Many  Lives  Endangered  by  a  Storm. 

a.  The  wind  sweeps  the  sea. 

b.  Boats  fill  with  water. 

c.  The  disciples  in  despair. 

d.  Jesus  sleeps. 

III.  Jesus  Calms  the  Storm. 

a.  He  awakens  at  the  agonizing  call 
of  His  disciples. 

"Master,  we  perish." 

b.  "O,  ye  of  little  faith." 

c.  Rebukes  the  wind  and  the  sea. 

d.  A  great  calm. 

e.  His  disciples  marvel. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
Talk  with  the  children  about  what  hap- 
pens when  there  is  a  violent  storm.  What 
happens  to  the  sky?  How  does  the  rain 
fall?  What  does  the  wind  do?  What 
does  the  rain  do  to  newly  planted  lawns, 
gardens  and  even  to  hard  roads?  Where 
do  the  people  go?     What  happens  when 


there  is  a  storm  at  seia?  Show  a  picture 
of  one.  Then  tell  of  the  storm  which 
took  place  when  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
were  crossing  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Illustrations— Application:  There  was 
once  a  time  when  two  little  boys  were 
walking  home  alone  in  the  dark.  They 
had  been  out  in  the  country.  It  started 
to  snow  and  they  were  blocks  and  blocks 
away  from  their  houses.  The  wind  blew 
and  the  snow  drifted,  covering  up  the 
road  so  they  did  not  know  which  way  to 
go.  Soon  one  of  them  said,  "Let  us  pray 
to  the  Lord  to  help  us.  I  know  He  will." 
So  the  two  boys  knelt  down  in  the  snow 
and  prayed  to  God  to  help  them  find  the 
road  home.  Soon  after  they  started 
walking  again,  they  saw  railroad  tracks. 
They  followed  these  until  they  reached  a 
railway  station.  Here  their  parents  found 
them  and  took  them  home.  Teachers 
may  mention  times  in  their  own  lives 
and  encourage  the  children  to  tell  about 
times  when  they  were  in  trouble,  and 
when  through  prayer,  the  Lord  helped 
them  overcome  their  difficulties.  Every 
morning  and  every  night  how  may  little 
children  talk  with  God?  At  what  other 
times  may  they  talk  to  Him?  When 
may  they  say  their  prayers  without  kneel- 
ing down?  And  how  must  they  feel 
toward  God  when  they  ask  Him  these 
things? 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  26,  1931 

Lesson  111.    Jesus  and  Nicodemus. 

Text:  John  3:1-16;  Sunday  SchooJ 
Lesson  Leaflet  No.  111. 

Objective:  Baptism  by  immersion  is 
essential  to  enter   God's   kingdom. 

Pictures:  "Jesus  and  Nicodemus,"  No. 
224,  New  Set  of  Colored  Primary  Pic- 
tures, Bible  and  Church  History  Stories, 
page  112. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Introduction. 

a.  A  birth  is  a  complete  change. 

b.  A  butterfly  has   "two  birthdays." 

c.  A  child  may  have  "two  birthdays," 
(a  second  complete  change  of  life.) 

II.  Nicodemus  Comes  to  Jesus  Christ. 

a.  He  was  a  rich  Jewish  ruler. 

b.  Comes  by  night. 

Why  not  in  the  day  time? 

c.  His  question. 

III.  Christ  Explains  Baptism  to  Him. 

a.  A  man  must  be  born  again. 

1.  Baptized  by  immersion. 

2.  Blessed    to    receive    the    Holy 
Ghost. 

b.  A  new  life  comes  with  this  second 
birth. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
Let  the  children  tell  about  a  time  when 
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they  rode  on  the  street  car.  In  order  to 
enter  the  car,  what  did  they  give  to  the 
conductor?  Why?  How  many  have  been 
on  a  train?  What  did  you  buy  before 
you  entered  the  train?  Who  looked  at 
your  ticket  before  he  let  you  step  into 
the  train?  Who  took  it  after  you  en- 
tered? What  might  the  conductor  have 
done  if  you  had  not  had  a  ticket?  Our 
Heavenly  Father,  too,  asks  us  for  our 
ticket  before  He  allows  us  to  enter  His 
train,  or  His  kingdom.  Who  can  guess 
what  kind  of  a  ticket  it  is?  Our  story 
today  lets  Jesus  tell  us  all  about  the  way 
to  get  into  His  kingdom. 


Illustrations — Application:  Let  the  chil- 
dren tell  of  Jesus'  example  in  being  bap- 
tized. Show  the  picture  of  His  baptism. 
(See  Bible  and  Church  History  Stories, 
page  113.)  What  child  has  seen  another 
child  baptized?  How  was  it  done?  Who 
did  it?  At  what  age  are  children  of  our 
Church  baptized?  After  we  are  baptized 
we  can  live  in  a  new  world,  as  it  were. 
We  are  trying  not  to  do  wrong  any  more, 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  helping  us  to  feel 
happier  and  to  learn  many  new  things. 
And  then  we  really  belong  to  God's 
church,  to  His  kingdom,  because  being 
baptized  was  our  ticket  to  enter. 


Mother-Love 

By  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Bush,  National  Kindergarten  Association 


Mother-love  is  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world  and  the  child  who 
grows  up  in  its  warmth  has  all  the 
sweetness  that  life  can  give  him — 
but  mothers  must  be  careful  not  to 
allow  mother-love  to  produce  child- 
selfishness. 

The  other  day  a  street-car,  already 
overcrowded,  stopped  to  let  on  an- 
other crowd,  that  pushed  and  jostled 
itself  on  board.  Among  these  pas- 
sengers were  a  mother  and  her  seven- 
year-old  boy. 

They  found  a  place  where  they 
could  stand  and  hold  on  to  the  backs 
of  seats.  The  mother's  arms  were 
full  of  bundles,  but  the  boy  carried 
not  even  one. 

Soon  a  chivalrous  man  oflfered  his 
seat  to  the  mother,  and  without  a 
word  of  thanks  she  pushed  the  boy 
into  it  while  she  remained  standing  in 
the  aisle. 

Of  course  she  loved  the  boy.  She 
was  willing  to  endure  fatigue  that  he 
might  rest ;  she  was  glad  to  carry  the 
bundles  that  he  need  have  no  re- 
sponsibility; she  was  ready  to  slip 
and  sway  and  stumble  in  the  aisle  that 
he  might  sit  at  ease;  she  wanted 
nothing  that  he  might  have  every- 
thing, and  she  didn't  care  by  what 
means  he  obtained  it. 

It  would  not  h^ve  hurt  that  seven- 
year-old  boy  to  stand.  He  would  have 
laughed  at  the  swaying  and  slipping 


and  buflFeting,  but  the  tired  look  on 
the  mother's  pale  face  showed  the 
great  strain  she  was  enduring. 

I  looked  at  the  boy.  He  was  chubby, 
rosy,  full  of  life,  but  smug  and  com- 
placent. He  had  what  he  wanted,  and 
what  anyone  else  wanted  was  nothing 
to  him.  He  appeared  to  think  that  if 
only  ONE  seat  were  available,  that 
seat  belonged  to  him.  He  never  no- 
ticed his  mother's  fatigue,  nor  her 
slipping  bundles,  nor  her  efforts  to 
keep  her  footing.  HE  was  comfort- 
able, so  what  else  mattered  ? 

That  mother  should  have  accepted 
the  seat  offered  her  to  teach  her  son 
deference  toward  her  and  thoughtful- 
ness  for  her  comfort.  He  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  think  that  she 
could  stand  while  he  took  his  ease. 

She  should  have  taken  the  seat  so 
that  her  son  would  reaHze  that  he 
could  not  always  have  what  he  wanted 
while  others  went  without. 

She  should  have  insisted  that  he 
carry  some  of  the  bundles  in  order  to 
teach  him  responsibility. 

The  mother-love  that  looks  only  at 
the  present  is  apt  to  bring  up  children 
to  be  selfish,  irresponsible  and  depend- 
ent, but  mother-love  that  looks  into 
the  future  as  'well  las  the  'present 
trains  boys  and  girls  to  be  thought- 
ful of  others,  to  be  dependable  and 
independent,  able  to  succeed  and 
worthy  of  success* 
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George  A.  H<^t,  Chairman^  assisted  by  Inez  Witheck  and 
Mofie  Fox 


LESSONS  FOR  JULY,  1931 

First  Sunday,  July  5,  1931 

Note:  Since  this  Sunday  is  so  near  the 
Fourth  of  July,  it  is  suggested  that  The 
Children's  Period  be  for  July  12th  instead 
of  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  as  is  our 
custom.  Whenever  this  lesson  is  to  be 
(given  in  a  country  which  is  not  the  United 
(States  of  America,  please  substitute  that 
country's  flag  instead  of  the  American 
•flag,  and  adapt  the  story  as  it  seems  best. 
(The  lesson  may  be  given  in  this  case  on 
(its  regular  day  unless  the  birthday  of  the 
Nation  is  near  that  of  our  own.)  Every 
child  of  Kindergarten  age  needs  a  lesson 
dn  loyalty  to  the  flag. 

Lesson  19.    The  Red,  White  and  Blue 

Text:  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten," Lesson  19. 

Objective:  Loyalty  to  what  our  flag 
stands  for  helps  us  to  become  better 
citizens. 

Pictures:  Any  picture  of  a  boy  or  a 
girl  and  a  flag. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Introduction. 

a.  The  Lord  expects  us  to  honor  our 
country  (by  obeying  its  laws. 

"Let  no  man  break  the  laws  of 
the  land,  for  he  that  keepeth  the 
laws  of  God  hath  no  need  to  break 
the  laws  of  the  land."  Doc.  and 
Gov.  58:21. 

b.  "He  serves  me  best  who  serves 
his  country  best."  Alexander 
Pope. 

IL  Dan's  Mother  gives  Him  a  Lesson  on 
the  Flag. 

a.  On  the  day  before  the  Fourth  of 
July.     (The  Nation's  birthday.) 

b.  While  assisting  in  the  preparation 
for  a  picnic. 

c.  In  response  to  his  request  for  a 
flag. 

d.  Every  flag  has  a  message. 

III.  Dan  Lives  Its   Message. 

a.  During  his  visit  to  the  store. 
He  is  true. 

b.  While  tending  the  baby. 
He  is  brave. 

c.  When  playing  jacks. 
He  is  pure. 

IV.  Dan's   Loyalty  Rewarded. 

a.  He  earns  the  right  to  carry  the 
flag. 


b.  Night  time  brings  complete  satis- 
faction. 

1.  To  the  mother. 

2.  To  the  boy. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Gontact: 
Bring  to  class  a  medium  sized  flag  which 
is  rolled,  wrapped  and  tied  in  a  package. 
Let  several  children  have  a  turn  guessing 
vifhat  you  have  in  your  package.  Let 
several  others  come  to  you,  one  at  a  time, 
and  feel  the  package.  When  the  children 
ihave  guessed  what  it  is,  let  one  open  the 
package  and  unfurl  the  flag.  Then  let 
the  children  tell  why  they  celebrated 
yesterday  and  why  flags  were  displayed 
on  houses  and  places  of  business.  Find 
out  if  anyone  thought  to  do  a  kind  deed 
to  someone  as  a  way  of  honoring  the  flag. 
Find  out  if  anyone  saluted  a  flag  yester- 
day. Show  the  children  how  to  salute  the 
flag. 

Then  tell  them  that  Our  Heavenly 
(Father  is  pleased  ,with  folks  who  love 
their  flag,  their  country  and  its  laws. 
Once  when  He  talked  to  Joseph , Smith  to 
tell  him  what  He  wanted  this  people  to 
do,  He  mentioned  being  loyal  to  one's 
■country  and  to  one's  flag.  The  flag  stands 
for  our  country  and  when  we  promise  to 
Jove  our  flag  we  promise  to  do  as  the 
poHceman  tells  us  to  do,  or  as  our  Pres- 
ident, our  King,  or  our  Mayor  tell  us  to 
ido.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  very  words  Our 
•Heavenly  Father  said  to  Joseph  Smith? 
"Let  no  man  break  the  laws  of  the  land." 
Then  tell  the  story  "The  Red,  White  and 
Blue." 

Questions— Application.  Let  the  chil- 
dren tell  several  things  our  country 
stands  for.  •  (It  stands  for  true  words, 
brave  deeds,  pure  words  and  deeds,,  kind 
words  and  )kind  deeds,  self  control,  cheer- 
fulness, courtesy,  obedience,  etc.)  Name 
something  true  a  child  may  do  today. 
Name  some  deeds  showing  courtesy  and 
obedience.  Let  a  child  hold  the  flag  while 
the  children  salute  it.  Let  another  child 
take  the  flag  and  march  by  all  of  the  chil- 
dren as  if  it  were  a  parade  passing  by. 
Let  each  child  in  its  iturn  honor  the  flag 
as  it  passes  by.  How  do  boys  honor  the 
flag  as  It  passes  by?  (They  take  off  their 
hats  with  their  right  hands,  hold  hats 
over  their  hearts  and  stand  bent.  The 
boys  may  play  that  they  are  taking  off 
their  hats.)  How  do  girls  honor  the  flag 
as  It  passes  by?  (They  stand  straight  and 
quiet    with    their   hands    by   their   sides  ) 
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Make  this  a  very  impressive  ceremony. 
Instill  into  the  children's  mindls  and 
hearts  a  desire  to  honor  the  good  things 
the  flag  stands  for.  Every  time  we  stand 
at  attention  to  honor  our  flag  we  stand 
at  attention  to  say  that  we  will  try  to 
do  the  things  it  stands  for. 

Memory  Gems: 

"We  love  our  pretty,  starry  flag 
With  its  Red,  its  White,  its  Blue. 
Red  says,  "Be  Brave,"  White  says,  "Be 

Pure," 

And  Blue  says,  "To  your  land  be  true. 

"Thank  Him  ,for  the  Sabbath 

Holy  day  and  blessed. 

Best  of  all  the  seven — 

Hallowed  day  of  rest." 

Songs:  "For  Our  Soldiers,"  page  76, 
Music  in  Kindergarten  and  1st  Grade; 
"Our  Flag,"  page  76,  Music  in  Kinder- 
garten and  1st  Grade;  "The  Sabbath 
Day,"  page  22,  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Songs;  "Come,  Come,  Ye  Saints,"  page 
16,  Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs. 

Second  Sunday,  July  12,  1931 

The  Children's  Period 

As  the  heading  of  this  lesson  implies, 
this  is  the  period  in  which  the  children  do 
most  of  the  talking.  This  lesson  is  gener- 
ally the  Fast  Day  expression  or  testimony 
period,  (but  has  been  changed  for  this 
month  to  allow  our  patriotic  lessons  to 
be  given  near  the  Fourth  of  July. 

The  children  will  talk  about  the  subjects 
they  discussed  during  the  month  of  June. 
The  pictures  used  to  develop  these  lessons 
will  be  shown  the  children  again  and  in 
turn  they  will  tell  what  the  pictures  say 
to  them. 

As  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  of 
birds  which  were  used,  encourage  them 
to  tell  how  they  can  help  take  care  of 
th^se  friends  of  man.  How  can  they  give 
them  a  feast  in  winter  ?  What  can  they 
put  out  of  doors  that  cats  cannot  get  and 
which  will  last  many  birds  a  long  time? 
What  kind  of  shrubs  shall  we  plant  in 
our  yards  that  will  help  feed  the  birds? 
What  birds  helped  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  in  the  early  days  of  Utah? 

When  the  children  are  telling  about 
"The  Good  Samaritan"  story  find  out  why 
the  Priest  and  the  Levite  passed  by  the 
injured  man?  Why  could  not  the  hurt 
man  call  to  them?  Who  did  have  cour- 
age enough  to  stop  to  help  this  man  who 
had  been  beaten  by  thieves?  What  did 
he  do  to  the  wounds?    What  else  did  he 


do?  Who  paid  money  for  the  sick  man 
to  remain  at  the  hotel?  Why  did  he,  a 
rather  despised  man,  do  things  like  these? 
As  the  children  look  at  the  picture  of 
D'avid  playing  before  Saul,  let  them  tell 
what  else  he  could  do  beside  play  the 
harp?  Why  had  he  come  to  the  king's 
palace?  How  did  his  sweet  music  make 
the  king  feel?  Even  when  the  king  felt 
sour  and  sick,  what  kind  of  a  face  did 
David  keep? 

Review '  a  rest  exercise  of  the  past 
month. 

Third  Sunday,  July  19,  1931 

Lesson  20.    The  Children  of  Israel  in 
the  Wilderness 

Text:  Exodus  1:7-14;  16.  "Sunday 
Morning  in  the  Kindergarten." 

Pictures:  ^'Smiting  the  Rock  at  Meri- 
bah,"  New  Colored  Set  of  Pictures,  Des- 
eret Book  Company. 

Objectives:  "The  Lord  is  pleased  with 
those  who  keep  the  Sabbaith  day  holy. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  Children  of  Israel  Leave  Egypt. 

a.  They  had  been  slaves  to  Pharaoh. 
The  king  made  them  work  every 
day  of  the  week. 

b.  They  were  led  away  by  Moses,  a 
servant  of  God. 

Departed  hurriedly. 
II.  Hunger    Causes    Discontent   Among 
Them. 

a.  Their  situation. 

Many  people,  no  food,  no  way  to 
obtain  it. 

b.  Their  murmurings. 

c.  They  called  to  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  assistance. 

III.  The  Lord  Sends  Them  Food. 

a.  In  response  to  the  prayers  of  their 
leaders. 

b.  Manna  in  the  morning — quails  at 
night, 

*       c.  His  special  request. 

A  double  portion  to  be  gathered 
in  the  sixth  day. 

IV,  Observance    of    the     Sabbath     Day 
Brings  Joy. 

a.  Hunger  and  unhappiness  to  those 
who  disobeyed. 

b.  Strength  and  contentment  to  those 
who  obeyed. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
Use  the  approach  to  the  lesson  suggested 
in  Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Application:  Janet  once  went  into  the 
country  for  her  summer  holiday.  Her 
Aunt  lived  on  a  big  farm  where  there 
were  plenty  of  chickens  and  ducks  and 
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geese,  manj'  horses  both  for  work  and  for 
driving^,  ,and  numbers  of  cows  for  milk 
and  butter  and  cheese.  O,  such  a  lot  of 
work  to  be  done  thought  Janet  on  the 
first  day  of  her  visit.  But  there  were 
several  cousins  and  all  were  willing  to 
•work,  and  work  they  did.  Each  day  was 
so  full  of  duties  that  the  time  went  very 
quickly,  until  nearly  a  week  had  passed. 

One  morning  -when  she  awakened 
everything  was  so  quiet  that  she  thought 
she  had  overslept.  She  crept  softly  ,to 
the  window.  The  sun  was  already  up, 
but  she  could  hear  only  the  singing  of 
the  birds  and  the  humming  of  the  bees 
in  the  flower  beds  below.  She  waited 
quietly  enjoying  the  morning  sunshine. 
Very  soon  she  heard  quiet  sounds  about 
the  house,  not  at  all  like  other  mornings 
when  she  had  awakened.  What  can  it 
mean,  she  thought.  When  she  got  down- 
stairs she  noticed  that  everyone  wore 
clean,  freshly  ironed  clothes.  Breakfast 
was  ready,  and  the  family  had  assembled 
for  morning  prayer.  Her  aunt  opened  the 
piano  and  all  joined  in  a  beautiful  hymn 
of  praise. 

She  then  followed  her  cousin  Joe  to  the 
barnyard  where  the  cows  and  horses  and 
chickens  were  fed.  They,  too,  .seemed  to . 
rejoice  in  the  beautiful  day.  Then  there 
was  a  hurried  but  quiet  putting  on  of 
better  clothes  by  everyone,  and  all  started 
down  the  long  country  lane  to  the  church. 
From  every  house  along  the  road  came 
whole  families  dressed  in  their  best,  all 
on  the  same  errand.  Janet's  heart  was 
full  of  joy  and  praise  to  God,  for  she 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  day.  "O.  ho-w 
glorious,"  she  said  to  herself. 

Who  knows  what  day  this  quiet  day 
was?  What  do  you  do  on  Sunday, 
Mary?  John?  Sunday  has  another  name. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Sabbath.  Our 
Heavenly  Father  has  said,  "You  shall 
keep  my  Sabbaths — I  am  the  Lord."  Lev. 
19:30.  How  shall  we  keep  His  sabbath 
— what  shall  we  do  on  Sunday? 

Rest  Exercise:  To  the  tune  of  "Here 
We  Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush,"  put 
the  motions  to  these  words,  "This  is  the 
way  we  wash  ^our  clothes,  etc.,  so  early 
Monday  morning." 

This  is  the  way  we  iron  our  clothes 

So  early  Tuesday  morning — 
This  is  the  way  we  mend  our  clothes 

So  early  Wednesday  morning. 
This  is  the  way  we  mix  our  bread 

So    early    Thursday    morning — 
-This  is  the  wav  we  sweep  our  floors 

So  early  Friday  morning. 
This  is  the  way  we  scrub  our  floors 

So  early  Saturday  morning — 
This  is  the  way  we  sit  in  Church 
'.So  early  Sundav  morning. 


Fourth  Sunday,  JiUy  26,  1931 
Lesson  21.     A  Pioneer  Story 

4 

Text:  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten." 

Objective:  Courage  to  do  right  wins 
the  favor  of  God  and  man. 

Pictures:  "A  Hand  Cart."  See  "The 
Children's  Friend,"  March,  1930. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.   Introduction. 

a.  Joseph      Smith      establishes      the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

b.  Great    persecution    comes    to   him 
and  to  niembers  of  the  Church, 

c.  The  Saints  are  finally  driven  out 
of  their  homes. 

IL  A  Pioneer  Family  Prepares  to  go  to 
a  New  Home. 

a.  Father,  Mother  and  .daughter  load 
handcarts  with  necessities  only. 

b.  The  journey  to  be  a  long  one. 

c.  The    captain's    suggestion    brings 
sorrow. 

Christina   to   leave   her   doll, 
in.   Christina    Parts    with    her    Precious 
Doll._ 

a.  With  a  sad  heart  she  goes  ofif  to 
cry. 

b.  After     caressing     it,     she     says, 
"Goodbye."  _ 

c.  Hides  it  behind  a  rock. 

As  she  answers  her  mother's  call. 
IV.  Tommy    D'obson's    Kindness    Brings 
Joy  to  AH. 

a.  He    finds    and    keeps    Christina's 
doll. 

1.  Not  knowing  it  was  hers. 

2.  Has  room  for  it  in  his  cart. 

b.  His  sympathy. 

c.  His   surprise   for   Christina. 

d.  General  rejoicing. 

Lesson  Enrichment — Point  of  Contact: 
One  day  Johnnie  was  walking  down  the 
street.  He  had  a  sack  of  potatoes  in  his 
arm  which  he  was  bringing  for  mother 
from  the  grocery  store.  He  was  walking 
rather  slowly,  gazing  into  the  little  stream 
which  ran  along  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Suddenly  two  rough  boys  who  were  run- 
ning after  each  other,  gave  him  a  rude 
poke.  Down  went  his  sack  and  the 
potatoes  rolled  over  the  sidewalk.  Johnny 
was  upset.  First  he  was  going  to  run 
after  the  boys  and  give  them  some  of 
their  own  medicine.  "What's  the  use." 
he  said  to  himself,  "I  don't  want  to  be 
as  bad  as  they  were."  So  he  picked  up 
the  potatoes  and  went  home.  When  his 
mother  heard  about  it  she  said,  "I'm  so 
glad  my  boy  was  strong  enough  to  do 
what  he  knows  is  right." 

Our    storv   todav   is    about   folks   who 
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were  strong  enough,  (had  courage  enough  and  go  away.     This   was  very  hard  for 

to  do  what  is  right.  them.     Some  had  no  wagons  to  go  in  nor 

Once  upon  a  time  a  young  boy  named  to    carry    their    'furniture    in.      'So    they 

Joseph  Smith  wanted  to  go  to  a  different  made  carts  and  pulled  them  themselves, 

church.     He  didn't  like  the  one  he  was  They    went    far    across    a    new    country 

going    to    as     well    as     he    might.       He  where  there  were  many  Indians  and  wild 

couldn't  find  a  better  one.     So  'he  asked  animals.     At  last  they  found  themselves 

his  Heavenly  Father  about  it.     His  Heav-  some  land.     They  started  all  over  again 

enly  Father  told  him  that  there  was  no  to  build  a  new  city  where  they  thought 

better    church    now    but    if    he    would    be  unkind  folks  could  not 'bother  them, 

strong    to    do   the    right    He    would    help  Among  these  people  who  belonged  to 

him  find  one.     When  Joseph  Smith  told  the   new   church  and   ^ho   went   on   this 

his    friends    about    what    the    Heavenly  long  journey  were  Christina  and  Tommy, 

Father   said,   many   laughed   at  him,   and  the  young  folks  m  our  story  today, 

teased    him,    saying    that    the    Heavenly  Application:      When    little    sister    gets 

Father  didn't  talk  to  folks  in  these  days.  cross    and   slaps   you,    what   would   some 

Joseph   didn't  get  angry,   he   kept  trying  folks    do?      What    should    you    have    the 

to  do  right.     He  found  some  new  friends  courage  to  do?     Let  the  children  tell  one 

who  believed   as   he   did.  or  two   other  cases   where  they  may  be 

One  day   he   found   a   new    church    for  strong  to  do  the  right. 

God.     His   teasers   laughed  at  all   of  his  Rest  Exercise:  Help  the  Pioneer  fathers 

new  friends.     Things  kept  getting  worse  prepare  the  soil  for  planting.     Chop  down 

and  worse  until  some  folks  put  Joseph  in  trees,    drag    the    trees    away,    guide    the 

prison    and    then    shot    him.      Then    they  plougb,  make  the  furrows,  plant  the  grain. 

said,   "Let's  get  rid  of  all  of  his  people.  Present  each  child  with  a  cut-out  Pioneer 

too."     They  were  so  unkind  to  his  people  wagon  on  which  is  written  "Those  brave 

that  they  had  to  leave  their  nice  homes  pioneers." 


Two  Views  on  Whiskey 

(From  The  American  Issue) 

Mt.  Vernon,  III. — The  following  letters,  one  from  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  to  Dr. 
Buckley,  who  resided  here  at  the  time,  and  Buckley's  answer  have  been  found  in 
Dr.  Btickley's  effects: 

Dear  Buckley:  I  send  you  some  of  the  most  wonderful  whiskey  that  ever  drove 
the  skeleton  from  the  feast  of  painted  landscapes  in  the  brain  of  man.  It  is  the 
mingled  soul  of  wheat  and  corn.  In  it  you  will  find  the  sunshine  and  shadow  that 
chased  each  other  over  billowy  fields,  the  breath  of  June,  the  carol  of  the  lark,  the 
dew  of  the  night,  the  wealth  of  summer  and  autumn,  rich  content,  all  _  golden  with 
imprisoned  light.  Drink  it  and  you  will  hear  the  voice  of  men  and  maidens  sing  in 
the  "Harvest  Home,"  mingled  with  the  laughter  of  children.  Drink  it  and  you  will 
feel  within  your  blood  the  starred  dawns,  the  dreamy,  tawny  dusks  of  perfect  days. 
For  forty  years  this  liquid  joy  has  been  confined  within  staves  of  oak,  longing  to 
touch  the  lips  of  man. 

Your  friend, . 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 

My  Dear  Bob:  I  return  to  you  some  of  the  most  wonderful  whiskey  that  ever 
brought  a  skeleton  into  the  closet  or  painted  scenes  of  lust  and  bloodshed  in  the 
brain  of  man.  It  is  the  ghost  of  wheat  and  corn,  crazed  by  the  loss  of  their  natural 
bodies.  In  it  you  will  find  a  transient  sunshine  chased  by  a  shadow  as  cold  as  an 
Arctic  midnight,  in  which  the  breath  of  June  grows  icy  and  the  carol  of  the  lark 
gives  place  to  the  foreboding  cry  of  the  raven.  Drink  it  and  "you  will  have  woe, 
sorrow,  babbling  and  wounds  without  cause."  Your  eyes  shall  behold  "strange  women 
and  your  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things."  Drink  it  deep  and  you  shall  hear  the 
voices  of  demons  shrieking,  women  wailing  and  then,  all  orphaned,  children  mourning 
the  loss  of  a  father  who  yet  lives.  Drink  it  deep  and  long  serpents  will  hiss  in  your 
ears,  coil  themselves  about  your  neck  and  seize  you  with  their  fangs.  ""At  last  it 
biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder."  For  forty  years  this  liquid  death 
has  been  confined  with  staves  of  oak,  harmless  there  as  pure  water.  I  send  it  to' 
you  that  you  may  put  an  enemy  in  your  mouth  to  steal  your  brains;  and  yet,  I  call 

myself  your  friend. 

Buckley. 
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{Continued  from  page  277) 
and  where  they  please,   claiming  the 
privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences,  so  runs  one  of  the  Articles 
of  Faith,  and  he  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  if  they  annoyed  a  young 
man  and  showed  that  they  did  not  com- 
prehend the  Gospel  that  tney  were  there 
to  study,  some  of  them  might  get  ex- 
pelled.     George    Sutherland   said,    "I 
rushed  up  immediately  after  devotion 
and  said,  'Brother  Maeser,  1  take  Book 
of  Mormon  from  now  on.'  "    He  took 
it,  and  he  passed  a  fine  examination  in 
it,  and  when  the  President  of  the  East- 
ern   States     Mission    who    is    today 
Brother  Moyle,  was  in  the  Michigan 
University,  and  Brother  Henry  H.  Ko- 
lapp,  one  of  the  General  Board,  was 
there,  why,  they  iboth  said  t'o  me  that 
Sutherland  knew  more  about  the  Book 
of  Mormon  than  they  did.    They  were 
looked  on  as  the  three  "Mormons."  He 
was  there  to  defend  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, a  loyal,  true   student.      Brother 
Maeser  was  one  of  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  the  Sunday  School,  the  head  of 
our  Church  University.    He  set  an  ex- 
ample of  integrity  and  devotion  and 
ability  to  reform  the  wayward  and  to 
labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church 
and  Kingdom  of  God. 

I  rejoice  in  the  work  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in,  and  what  we  are  accomplish- 
ing in  our  Mutuals,  in  our  Primaries, 
in  our  ReHef  Societies,  in  our  kinder- 
gartens, in  our  Religion  Class  work.  I 
say  it  without   fear  of  contradiction, 
that  there  are  no  other  people  in  the 
world  that  give  the  same  time  and  the 
same  attention  to  the  poor.     Here  we 
make   a  great  fuss  about   raising  the 
money     tor    the    public     Community 
Chest,  to  help  the  poor  out.     I  do  not 
know  whether  you  paid  any  attention 
to  the  statistics  read  by  me  here  yester- 
day, but  what  the  Relief  Society  does 
in  our  Church,  and  whal:  the  Church 
does  in  addition,  and  what  the  people 
do  on  fast  days,  would  make  the  com- 
munity chest  look  mighty  small.    And 


yet  1  venture  the  assertion  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  that  we  as  Latter- 
day  Saints  have,  we  give  as  much  if 
not  more  to  that  Community  Chest,  al- 
though they  do  not  take  care  of  any  of 
our  poor.  "Go  to  the  Relief  Society, 
go  to  the  ward.  We  do  not  figure  on 
you  folks  at  all." 

We  have  what  ?    We  have  the  truth. 
We  have  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
We  have  the  plan  of  life  and  salvation. 
We  have  that  which  the  honest  in  heart 
all  over  the  world  who  seek  for  the 
truth  find ;  and  let  me  say  to  you  they 
never  lose  a  testimony  of  it  as  long  as 
they  live,  if  they  keep  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord.    We  are  expected, 
we  are  commanded,  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  in  a  revelation  from  the 
Lord,  to  keep  all  of  t'he  commandments. 
I   have  never  known  in  my  life  one 
single,  solitary  individual  who  had  a 
testimony  and  has  borne  it  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  he  knew  the  Gospel 
was  true,  who  has  lost  his  faith,  unless 
he  failed  to  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord.    On  the  contrary,  they  have 
grown   in   faith,   they  have  grown  in 
knowledge  and  in  ability,  morally,  in- 
tellectually, physically,  and  spiritually 
if  they  have  kept  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord. 

I   do   not   know  how  in   the  world 
there  got  into  my  brief  case  tonight;— 
for  I  have  not  seen  it  before  for  over 
thirty  years  and  I  do  not  know  where 
I  picked  it  up,  but  just  when  I  came 
here  tonight  I  gathered  up  some  pa- 
pers to  look  over  and  see  if  there  was 
anything  I  wanted  to  say  especially, 
and  lo  and  behold  I  found  a  column 
headed  "Heber  J.   Grant   May   Die," 
from  the  Deseret  News.    I  lost  it  years 
ago.    Away  back  in  1897,  after  attend- 
ing  a  meeting  at   the  home   of   Mr. 
Nelden,  I  bid  good-night  to  my  life- 
long   associate    Horace    G.    Whitney, 
about  midnight,  and  at'  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  I  was  attacked  by  appendi- 
citis, and  this  column  tells  about  the 
operation  and  so  on,  and  that  I  would 
probably     die — in     1897,     thirty-four 
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years  ago.  And  I  am  standing  here  to- 
night! How?  Why?  Because  of 
keeping  the  commandment's  of  God, 
that  is  why.  The  Lord  promises  abso- 
lutely that  the  destroying  angel  shall 
pass  us  by  if  we  keep  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord.  I  do  not  speak  of 
it  boastingly.  I  speak  of  it  in  humility, 
in  gratitude,  in  thanksgiving  t'o  God 
that  I  am  here  tonight,  and  that  that 
article  saying  I  would  probably  die  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  correct. 

Nine  doctors  were  present  at'  my  op- 
eration. The  operation  for  appendi- 
citis was  a  rarity  then,  had  hardly  ever 
been  heard  of.  The  doctors  were  there 
to  see  how  it  was  done,  to  get  rid  of 
the  appendix.  And  the  nurse  told  me 
as  I  was  leaving  the  hospital,  "It  is 
not'  ethical;  we  are  commanded  never 
to  tell,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  telling  you  that  there  were  nine 
doctors  present  at  your  operation,  and 
that  eight'  of  them  said  you  must  die." 

One  of  them  was  the  chief  surgeon, 
Dr.  Fowler,  and  Dr.  Fowler  turned  to 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  had 
been  with  me  all  night,  and  then  went 
with  me  _  to  the  hospital  and  stayed 
there  until  the  appendix  was  extracted, 
turned  to  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Smith, 
you  do  not  need  to  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility or  the  probability  of  this  man 
living.  No  man  can  ever  live  that  is 
in  the  condition  that  he  is  in.  If  he 
were  t'o  live,  it  would  be  a  miracle,  and 
this  is  not  the  day  of  miracles."  Presi- 
dent Smith  told  me  of  that  the  last 
time  that  I  ever  met  him  in  his  home 
except  the  night  before  he  died.  And 
he  told  me  to  write  it  out  and  let  him 
sign  his  name  to  it,  but  I  did  not  do 
it.  He  said,  "By  the  way,  Heber,  I 
never  saw  you  looking  so  well  in  your 
life,  and  Dr.  Fowler,  who  had  you  dead 
and  buried,  has  been  dead  for  some 
time!" 

The  nurse  said,  "Only  one  out  of 
nine  said  you  would  live."  I  said,  "I 
do  not  want  to  see  the  eight;  I  would 
like  to  see  the  one."  She  said,  "It  so 
happens  he  is  the  house  dnct'nr."     I 


said,  "Call  him  in."  He  came  in,  and 
I  said,  "Why  did  you  disagree  with  the 
other  eight?" 

He  was  a  Southerner,  and  he  said, 
"Wall,  Mr.  'Grant,  I  jest  took  a  chance, 
sir.  It  is  my  duty  and  has  been  for 
years  in  hospitals,  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  patient  that  is  being  operat'ed  on, 
and  I  never  felt  a  pulse  jest  like  yours, 
sir.  Your  heart  never  missed  a  single, 
solitary  beat,  sir,  in  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters,  sir,  while  you  were  under  the 
.  knife,  and  I  said  -to  myself,  'That  heart 
will  pull  him  through.'  " 

What  kind  of  a  heart  would  I  have 
had  if  I  had  not'  obeyed  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  ?  What  kind  of  blood  would 
I  have  had  in  my  veins,  which  is  the 
heahng  power  of  the  body?  I  would 
have  had  blood  of  such  a  character  and 
a  heart  of  such  a  character  that  I  would 
have  been  buried  instead  of  living. 

The  doctor  told  me  that'  if  I  had 
anything  to  say  to  say  it,  and  to  send 
for  a  shorthand  clerk,  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  chance  for  me  to  get  well. 
I  told  him  that  if  there  was  one  chance 
in  twenty— and  I  changed  it  to  one 
chance  in  fifty— for  me  to  get  well,  he 
was  to  keep  still,  and  with  the  blessings 
of  the  Lord  I  would  get  well,  but  that 
if  I  had  to  die  he  was  to  tell  me,  so 
that  I  could  write  a  lett'er  to  my  cred- 
itors. I  happened  to  be  owing  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the 
time.  Everything  I  had  in  the  world 
was  not  worth  one  hundred.  I  had 
eighty-one  thousand  dollars  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Theatre  and  could  not'  get  50 
cents  on  the  dollar  for  it.  It  had  cost 
me  100  cents.  I  borrowed  the  money 
to  buy  it,  to  keep  it  from  being  torn 
down.  I  was  offered  a  profit  of  two 
hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  sell 
it,  before  the  panic  came,  but  I  said, 
no,  I  was  raised  in  it,  and  had  the  same 
love  for  it  as  for  the  home  in  which  I 
was  born;  that  my  mother  supported 
me  as  a  little  child  by  sewing  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Theatre,  making  costumes, 
and  as  long  as  I  had  money,  it  would 
not  be  torn  down.  But  it;  was  only  a 
little   while   until   the   panic   of   1893 
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came.  I  had  a  plan  in  my  mind  that 
I  was  sure,  with  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord,  in  ten  years  I  could  get  out  of 
debt,  and  I  wanted  to  write  a  letter  to 
my  creditors  and  beg  them  to  allow  my 
brother  to  carry  out  my  plans  and 
schemes,  that  my  good  name  would  not 
die  with  me.  He  said,  "Write  your 
letter.  No  chance.  Blood  poisoning, 
in  the  third  and  last'  degree,  has  set  in 
with  you,  and  you  cannot  possibly 
live." 

I  had  said,  "I  want  to  write  a  letter 
to  my  family.  I  want  to  leave  my 
testimony  with  my  name  signed  to  it, 
that  God  lives,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  the 
"true  and  the  living  God,  and  that  'Mor- 
monism,'  so  called,  is  in  very  deed  the 
plan  of  life  and  salvation.  I  want  to 
leave  my  name  signed  to  that  as  a 
heritage  t'o  my  children." 

And  he  told  me  to  write  those  let- 
ters. 

Did  I  doit?    No. 

Why  didn't  I  do  it?  Because  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven,  and  because  we 
do  have  communications  from  him,  and 
because  he  does  give  instruction  in  vi- 
sions and  dreams  and  revelations,  and 
sends  somebody,  or  talks  himself  to 
those  of  us  who  are  seeking  to  serve 
him.  After  making  this  bargain  with 
the  doctor,  just  before  going  to  the 
hospital  my  wife  on  earth  had  a  com- 
munication from  my  wife  who  was 
dead,  and  she  was  told  not  to  be  afraid, 


that  my  mission  here  on  this  earth  was 
not  finished,  that  I  should  get  well; 
no  matter  how  near  death's  door  I 
came,  not  to  be  worried. 

And  when  the  doctor  went  out,  my 
wife  and  I  smiled  and  said,  "Thank 
God  we  know  more  than  that  doctor." 

Among  other  things  she  was  told 
that  my  voice  was  to  be  lifted  up  in 
many  lands  and  climes,  proclaiming  the 
restoration  again  to  the  earth  of  the 
plan  of  life  and  salvation.  I  had  been 
on  no  foreign  mission  at  that  time.  I 
had  not  lifted  up  my  voice.  Since  then 
I  have  lifted  up  my  voice  in  the  far-oflf 
land  of  Japan,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
in  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  pro- 
claiming my  knowledge  of  the  divinity 
of  the  work  in  which  you  and  I  are  en- 
gaged. 

I  thank  God  for  the  healing  power 
of  Almighty  God  that  is  in  this  Church, 
provided  that  you  and  I  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  living  God.  I  re- 
joice in  what  is  being  accomplished  in 
our  great  Sabbath  School  work.  I  pray 
God  to  bless  every  worker  in  that  work, 
from  the  General  Superintendency  to 
all  the  teachers  throughout  the  Church. 
I  pray  God  to  bless  every  honest  heart- 
ed soul  that  is  laboring  for  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  our  Redeemer. 
Amen. 


Have  You  Been  a  Subscriber  for  50  Years  or  More? 


We  would  like  to  get  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  those  who  have  been 
constant  subscribers  to  The  Juvemle 
Instructor  and  The  Instructor  for  fifty 
years  or  over.  In  sending  in  name 
please  give  date,  if  possible,  of  the 
first  subscription,  and  also  give  a  brief 
estimate  of  the  value  to  you  and  your 
family  of  the  magazine. 


It  is  not  intended  to  include  in  this 
list  those  who'  were  subscribers  50 
years  ago  and  who  discontinued  for  a 
period  and  Jater  subscribed  again ;  but 
if  the  period  of  discontinuance  was  on 
account  of  missionary  labors,  the  time 
so  spent  may  be  counted  in  the  50 
years,  - 


CHILDRENS 


Why  Leo  was  Called  Home 


Leo  filled  the  wood-box,  and  did  the 
few  other  chores  that  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  second  boy  in  the  family;  then 
he  hurriedly  dressed  for  school.  He 
did  not  wait  for  his  brother  and  sisters 
that  morning,  for  he  wanted  a  game  of 
ball  before  nine  o'clock.  He  was  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  sport  when 
Charles  and  the  '  others  appeared. 
Charles  came  directly  to  him  and  said : 

"Mother  wishes  you  to  come  home  at 
once." 

The  hall  was  in  Leo's  hands.  He 
stared  blankly  at  his  brother. 

"Wh — what    is    the    matter?"     he 
stammered. 
"Nothing." 
"Anybody  sick?" 
"No." 

"But  why  does  mother  want  me  ?" 
"I  don't  know,"  Charles  answered ; 

"she  merely  gave  me  that  message  for 

you." 

The  Lee  children  were  trained  to 
obedience.  Leo  had  no  thought  of 
doing  otherwise  than  his  mother  bade 
him.  He  dropped  the  ball,  relinquished 
the  game  with  a  sigh,  and  with  a  word 
of  explanation  to  his  comrades  he  was 
off. 

Home  was  a  half-mile  away;  slowly 
he  traversed  the  road  over  which  he  had 
sped  so  lightly  a  few  minutes  before. 
It  had  never  seemed  so  long.  As  he 
drew  near  the  house  he  saw  his  mother 
standing  by  the  big  table  stirring  gin- 
gerbread. 'She  looked  up  with  a  smile, 
a  kind,  cheery  smile,  that  had  nothing 
in  it  to  put  a  boy  who  was  in  the  verge 
of  crossness  still  more  out  of  humor. 


"Oh,  yes,"  she  said  gently ;  "you  left 
your  coat  on  the  floor  of  your  room, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  come  home  and  hang  it  up." 

It  wac  said  quietly  as  if  it  were  a 
most  natural  thing  to  ask  him  to  walk  a 
mile  t'o  put  his  coat  in  its  proper  place. 

Leo  sped  upstairs.  His  room  was  in 
perfect  order  except  that  the  coat  was 
lying  just  where  he  had  thrown  it. 

This  was  not  the  first  offense  of  a 
like  nature.  Oh,  no!  many  were  the 
reprimands  he  had  received  for  tossing 
aside  his  garment's  and  leaving  them 
where  they  chanced  to  fall.  He  had 
always  pleaded  "I  didn't  think!"  or 
"I  forgot!"  Then  it  would  slip  his 
mind  until  he  was  caught  in  a  similiar 
error.  Now  he  hung  his  coat  in  the 
closet  and  then  he  went  slowly  down- 
stairs. 

"Is  that  all  ?"  he  asked  of  his  mother. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  pleasantly,  "that  is 
all."    He  turned  to  go. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  she  called.  "Here 
is  a  hot  ginger-cake  for  you.  It  will 
taste  good  on  your  way  back." 

Leo  took  the  cake  gratefully,  and 
thanked  his  mother.  It  did  taste  good, 
and,  morover,  it  seemed  to  dispel  the 
little  cloud  that  had  settled  upon  him. 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  school- 
house  he  was  his  happy  self  again. 

Leo  is  now  a  man,  and,  telling  me 
the  stor}/-,  he  said :  " 

"That  was  a  good  lesson  to  me.  I 
never  again  forgot  to  hang  up  my 
coat." — Emma  C.  Dowd,  in  The 
Household. 
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Careless  Bertha 

By  Emma  Florence  Bush 


"Isn't  it  provoking?"  sighed  Ruth. 

"I  think  it's  real  mean,"  cried 
Eleanor, 

Esther  was  too  disgusted  to  say  any- 
thing. She  just  turned  her  back  in 
despair. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  if  it  were  not 
always  happening,"  said  Emily. 

"She  never  tries,"  complained  Elea- 
nor again. 

"I  think  mother  might  have  let  her 
off  this  one  time  anyway,"  sniffed 
Esther,  trying  hard  not  to  let  the  tears 
come. 

"Oh,  Esther!"  cried  Ruth.  "You 
know  mother  said  'the  very  next  time' 
and  this  is  the  very  next  time." 

"Of  course,"  said  Emily  disconso- 
lately, "mother  explained  to  us  that 
if  she  did  not  punish  when  she  said 
she  would,  it  would  be  just  as  much 
a  story  as  if  .she  promised  us  some- 
thing nice  and  did  not  give  it  to  us." 

"Oh,  I  know!"  said  Ruth  impa- 
tiently, "but  I  just  wish  Bertha  hadn't 
today,  when  punishing  her  means  pun- 
ishing all  of  us.  Just  think,  she  had 
to  take  picnic  day,  to  go  and  be  careless 
again,  and  put  down  mother's  money 
somewhere  where  nobody  can  find  it. 
Why  didn't  she  give  it  to  mother  just 
as  soon  as  she  came  back  from  the 
store?  She  knew  mother  had  said 
that  the  next  time  she  mislaid  any- 
thing carelessly  that  she  would  have 
to  stay  in  till  she  found  it.  And  now 
we  have  to  go  to  the  picnic  without 
her,  and  it  spoils  all  our  fun." 

"If  mother  would  only  let  us  help 
her  look  for  it,"  said  Esther  mourn- 
fully. 

"Well,  she  will  not  and  there's  an 
end  to  it,"  said  Ruth.  "Mother  means 
just  what  she  says." 

"Oh,  dear !  what's  the  use  of  Bertha 
being  so  careless  anyway,"  exclaimed 
Eleanor.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder 
mother  has  put  a  stop  to  it.  Bertha  is 
always  looking  for  something." 


"Yes,  that  was  just  it.  Bertha  was 
always  looking  for  something.  Her 
thimble,  her  scissors,  her  spelling 
book,  her  hat  or  her  gloves,  and  worst 
of  all  beside  her  own  things  she  was 
always  mislaying  things  that  belonged 
to  other  people,  ^particularly  money 
when  she  came  home  from  an  errand. 
She  would  put  the  change  down  any- 
where. To  be  sure  things  were  always 
found  in  the  end,  but  the  house  was 
always  in  a  turmoil  hunting  for  things 
that  Bertha  had  lost.  Many  a  pleasure 
had  the  younger  sisters  given  up  to 
help  Bertha  hunt,  for  they  all  loved 
her  in  spite  of  her  careless  ways,  but 
now  mother  had  said  that  Bertha,  and 
Bertha  alone,  must  bear  the  penalty 
of  her  carelessness,  and  she  must  hunt 
until  she  found  what  was  lost,  with- 
out any  help,  and  with  no  pleasure  or 
let  up  until  it  was  found. 

Now  on  the  morning  of  the  Church 
picnic,  with  baskets  all  packed  and 
everyone  ready  for  a  good  time  Bertha 
had  mislaid  a  dollar  bill  of  mother's 
that  she  had  brought  home  from  the 
store  in  change. 

That  was  why  her  little  sisters  were 
so  troubled,  for  it  would  soon  be  time 
to  start  for  the  picnic.  They  thought 
of  the  sandwiches  that  mother  had 
made,  and  the  little  frosted  cakes,  and 
to  go  off  to  the  picnic  and  leave  Bertha 
home  alone,  oh,  though  they  knew 
mother  was  right,  it  seemed  as  if  they 
just  could  not  bear  it.  So  they  were 
sitting  in  a  row  on  the  top  piazza  step, 
looking  very  sad  and  sorry. 

Just  as  they  all  felt  that  the  tears 
must  come.  Bertha  bounded  out  of 
the  (house,  dancing  on  the  piazza,  and 
crying,  "I've  found  it !  I've  found  it ! 
Come  on  girls,  mother  says  it  is  timQ 
to  start." 

"Where  did  you  find  it?"  they  all 
cried  together. 

"It  was  in  my  pocket  all  the  time," 
she  said. 
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"Why  didn't  you  look  there  first?" 
asked  Esther  severely.  "You  have  just 
spoiled  our  day.  We  shall  keep  think- 
ing all  the  time  how  nearly  you  had 
to  stay  home  alone." 

"Yes,"    added   Ruth,    "and    always 

now  we  shall  be  worrying  for   fear 

you   can't   go   with  us.     I   do   wish, 

Bertha,  you  would  be  careful." 

.  Bertha's  face  sobered.    "Girls,"  she 


said,  seriously,  as  they  gathered  around 
her,  "I  will  tell  you  something.  When 
mother  said  'no  picnic'  and  that  I  had 
to  'hunt  alone' — well — I  guess  what  I 
went  through  when  I  was  dashing 
around  trying  to  find  it — and  if  I 
hadn't  had  to  cry  and  put  my  hand  in 
my  pocket  for  my  handkerchief  I 
would  never  have  gone  to  the  picnic — 
well,  I'm  cured,  really  I  am.  I  never 
am  going  to  be  careless  again." 


Do  You  Tackle  the  Thing  Anew? 


Defeat  is  not  in  the  failing. 

Nor  the  petty  mistakes  of  men, 

The  dire  disgrace  entailing 
Is  the  never  trying  again. 

The  sin  is  not  in  the  blunder, 
It's  the  blundering  on  and  on. 

The  letting  yourself  go  under 
Till  courage  to  climb  is  gone. 

It  isn't  the  fault  that  mars  you, 
It's  seeing  the  fault  grow  old, 

The  over  and  over  that  scars  you 
And  letting  the  thing  take  hold. 


The  pitiful  shame  of  sinning 

Is  the  shame  that  keeps  you  down, 

Away  from  your  own  soul's  winning 
That  would  lift  you,  round  on  round. 

It  isn't  so  much  the  falhng, 

For  angels  fall — they  say. 
And  men  have  visioned  their  calling 

Who  fall  on  their  knees  to  pray. 

The  thing  beyond  all  censure, 
Is  what  is  the  strength  of  you — 

Do  you  rise  from  each  adventure 
And  tackle  the  world  anew ! 

— Bertha  A.  Kleinman. 


Mother  Heart 


She  builded  childhood  castles 
With  mother  love  and  care, 

She  fashioned  tiny  garments 
For  baby  dolls  to  wear. 

She  dreamed  in  budding  girlhood. 

Impatient  for  the  day 
When  for  the  crown  of  Motherhood 

With  suffering  she  must  pay. 


As  Christ  the  cross  on  Calvary 

Endured  to  make  us  free, 
Her  mother  love  sustains  her 

Through  her  Gethsemane. 

Oh,  marvel  of  the  aeons 

God  given  and  sublime, 
True  womanhood  ennobling. 

Unchanging  through  all  time. 

— Ida  R.  Alldredge, 

Mesa,  Arizona. 
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The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  xmder  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  "The  Instructor"  otters  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twienty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 
"    Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawings,  Black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses    or   stories    should   be    written    on    one   side    of   paper   only.      Drawings 
must  be  black  and  white  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must  not  be  folded. 

Address:     The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "The  Instructor,"  47  East  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  New  Girl  in  School 

One  day  when  my  friends  and  I 
came  into  the  hall,  a  new  girl  was 
standing  by  herself.  She  was  very 
unattractive  so  we  passed  her  by. 

Our  first  class  was  English.  She 
came  into  the  room  and  told  the  teacher 
she  was  the  new  girl.  She  said  her 
name  was  Mary  Louise  Black. 

That,  afternoon  we  were  g'oing  to 
have  basketball  practice.  Mary  Louise 
came  out.  At  first  she  didn't  know 
what  to  go  out  for.  The  coach  looked 
at  her  for  a  while  and  said  she  thought 
that  she  would  make  a  good  forward. 

Mary  Louise  was  so  quick  we  could 
hardly  keep  up  with  her.  She  could 
throw  goals  from  most  anywhere  she 
was  standing.  After  a  few  days  we 
were  going  to  choose  the  teams,  Mary 
Louise  was  put  on  first  team  as  a  for- 
ward. Some  of  the  rest  of  us  were  put 
on  as  guards  and  other  things. 

The  first  game  we  played  was  on 
our  own  floor.  The  score  was  a  tie. 
At  the  last  quarter  it  seemed  as  if  no 
one  could  make  a  goal.  Almost  the 
last  minute  the  ball  went  up  to  her 
corner.  She  grabbed  it,  threw  it  and 
made  a  goal.  Just  then  the  whistle 
blew.  The  score  was  6  to  8  in  our 
favor. 


After  the  game,  when  we  went  to 
get  dressed,  we  all  crouched  around  her 
and  praised  her  work.  She  told  us  not 
to  make  so  much  over  it.  Just  then 
the  coach  came  in  sight'  so  we  scattered 
to  get  dressed.  The  coach  came  up  to 
her  and  said,  "Mary,  you  have  done 
a  lot  for  our  team.  You  won  the  day 
for  us." 

The  next  day  everyone  talked  about 
it.  So  this  is  the  way  Mary  Louise 
Black  became  popular  with  the  girls 
of  this  school. 

Wilma  Wade, 
Age  12,         Farmington,  New  Mexico. 

The  Robin's  Return 

Dear  little  robin,  we  miss  you  so. 
When  in  the  sunny  lands  you  go, 
But  now  we're  glad  you're  back  again, 
To  sing  to  us  that  sweet  refrain. 
We  love  to  hear  you  sing  each  day, 
We're  lonely  when  you're  gone  away, 
And  as  the  summer  days  draw  near, 
We  love  to  hear  your  song  of  cheer. 
You  teach  a  lesson  in  your  song, 
That  stormy  days  will  not  be  long. 

Marjorie  Gneiting, 
Age  10,  Grant,  Idaho. 
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Billy's  Experience 

The  road  was  hot  and  dusty  and  the 
car  in  which  Billy  Carter  was  riding 
was  stifling.  He  squirmed  in  his  seat. 
How  he  longed  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  The  train  blew  its  whistle.  They 
must  be  coming  into  a  station,  thought 
Billy.    And  sure  enough  they  were. 

"How  long  is  this  train  going  to 
stop  here,  mister?"  he  enquired  of  the 
conductor. 

"About  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  son- 
ny," he  answered  good  naturedly.  "Did 
you  want  to  get  some  exercise?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Billy  answered,  and  step- 
ped from  the  platform. 

For  two  or  three  minutes  he  strolled 
ibeside  the  train,  then  went  inside  the 
depot,  where  he  bought  a  lunch.  He 
'forgot  his  lunch  when  he  became  in- 
terested in  a  game  of  checkers  between 
two  men.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  start. 
(Looking  out  of  the  window  he  saw  the 
train  moving  away.  He  hurriedly 
grasped  his  cap  and  fled  through  the 
door.  But  it  was  too  late,  the  train 
was  speeding  down  the  tracks,  and 
'Billy  was  left  behind. 

A  few  men  came  out  when  they  saw 
this  stranded  boy. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Where  do  you  hve?" 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

These  were  some  of  the  questions 
asked. 

"My  name's  B— Billy  Carter  an'  I'm 
going  to  Weston,"  was  the  reply. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  the  station 
agent  kindly  asked. 

"In  ColeviUe.  Oh,  why  didn't  I 
stay  on  that  train  ?" 

"Never  mind,  sonny,  it  can't  Ibe 
helped  now.    We'll  take  care  of  you." 

These  words  greatly  relieved  Billy 
and  he  followed  the  station  agent  to 
the  rear  of  the  depot,  wrhere  they 
entered  a  well-kept  room. 

A  fairly  young  woman  was  mending 
stockings  near  a  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room. 

"Jane,  this  is  Billy  Carter.  His  train 
went  off  and  left  him,  do  you  suppose 


you  could  fix  him  up  until  the  next 
train  leaves  for  Weston  ?" 

"Of  course  I  can,"  the  agent's  wife 
answered.  "You  look  so  tired.  How 
old  are  you,  Billy?" 

"I'm  thirteen,  ma-am,  and  I  sure  do 
want  to  thank  you  for  being  so  good 
to  me.    D ." 

But  he  didn't  finish  that  sentence. 
He  slumped  over  on  the  couch,  partly 
from  relief  and  exhaustion. 

A  telegram  had  been  sent  to  his  aunt 
in  Weston  and  five  hours  later  Billy 
was  safely  on  the  8:15  train. 

All  aboard ! 

Wanda  Smith, 
4911  N.  27th  Street, 
Age  14.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Springtime  Song 

Oh  what  joy  the  Springtime  brings, 
Listen !  the  merry  songbird  sings. 
The  little  brook  runs  in  joyful  glee. 
Down  through  the  meadow,  and  over 
the  lee. 

List!      T'is    the    Bob-o-link's    merry 

cheer, 
As  'he  sings  to  the  world,  loud  and 

clear. 
Oh  what  a  happy  and  joyful  time, 
Back  to  the  beautiful  green  Springtime;' 

Esther  Corbett, 
Age  12,  Bancroft,  Idaho. 

A  True  Indian  Story 

When  we  lived  on  President  R.  D. 
Young's  farm  in  Sevier  county,  the 
Indians  would  come  for  hay  and  other 
things,  because  he  was  kind  to  them. 
One  day  he  asked  an  old  Indian  named 
Dick  how  he  felt.  Dick  answered,  "Me 
no  happy,  my  squaw  scolds  me  and 
calls  me  lazy."  Then  President  Young 
asked  if  she  was  a  bad  squaw.  Dick 
answered,  "She  no  bad  squaw,  she 
good  squaw.  Her  heart  crooked  upside 
down.  She  good  squaw,  she  no  bad 
squaw,"  he  repeated. 

Cecil  Carlyle  Washburn, 
Age  8.  Logan,  Utah. 
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An  Old  Child 

If  old  children  will  be  real  good 
May  we  come  in  and  with  you  be ; 
I  am  in  my  second  childhood, 
And  almost  nine  and  seventy. 

My  days  of  usefulness  are  o'er, 
So  may  I  with  the  children  play ; 
And  feel  I  am  a  child  once  more, 
Not  always  in  my  corner  stay. 

I  one  time  with  the  young  did  work, 
But  now  that  happy  time  is  past. 
While  I  desire  not  to  shirk 
You  know  our  work-days  will  not  last- 
So  children  will  you  welcome  me 
As  one  of  your  number  again  ? 
I'll  be  as  good  as  I  can  be 
The  little  time  that  I  remain. 

The  Gospel  brings  peace  while  here 
With  no  regrets  that  youth  is  gone 
If  faithful  joy  awaits  us  there 
When  our  earthly  day  shall  be  done. 

Donna  M.  Mecham, 
Route  3,  Box  116, 
Age  79.  Provo,  Utah. 

There's  a  Dear  Old  Lady 

There  is  a  dear  old  lady 

She  is  very  old  and  gray 
And  though  this  dear  old  soul  is  blind 

She  always  finds  her  way. 

She  isn't  like  most  people 

Who  sit  around  all  day 
She  washes  up  the  dishes 

And  puts  them  all  away. 

This  very  dear  old  lady 

Can  sew  much  better  than  I 

And  still  I  have  my  eyesight 
The  truth  I  can't  deny. 

Some  day  we'll  miss  this  lady 

Who  is  very  old  and  gray 
She'll  be  going  into  heaven, 

And  angels  will  lead  the  way. 

Rose  M.  Holden, 
Age  14.  Cbnda,  Idaho 


Chirpie's  Love  Atfair 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  bir^ 
whose  name  was  Chirpy.  Now  Chirp 
was  just  a  young  bird,  and  had  jus 
learned  to  fly.  One  day  an  idea  poppe 
into  his  head.  He  decided  he  would  g 
out  into  the  world  and  make  a  wa 
for  himself.  So  oflf  he  flew.  He  fle^ 
out  of  the  old  forest  and  over  th 
meadow,  until  he  came  to  a  brig! 
green  forest'  he  had  never  seen  befon 
By  this  time  Chirpy's  wings  were  ver 
tired  from  flying  so  far.  He  droppe 
down  on  a  branch  in  one  of  the  nearei 
trees,  until  he  was  rested.  Then  1 
flew  on  until  he  reached  the  very  cent( 
of  the  forest  where  he  again  stoppe 
to  rest,  and  what  should  he  see  but  or 
of  the  most  beautiful  birds  he  had  ev< 
seen.  Her  name  was  Downey.  Chirf 
began  to  sing  a  beautiful  song  of  lo^ 
and  little  Downey  joined  in  the  choru 
They  made  the  coziest  little  nest  in  tl 
top  of  a  tall  pine  tree  and  lived  happi 
ever  after. 

Wilma  Mize, 
Box  52, 
Irwin,  Idah 


Age  14. 


Wolvi 


es 


The  snow  was  falling  thick  and  fast 
With  every  little  wintry  breeze ; 

Next  there  came  one  awful  blast, 
Which  made  the  north  world  freei 

At  midnight  in  the  snowy  outdoors 
There  came  a  wolf -pack  fierce  ai 
bold; 

Next  morning,  on  the  dog-shed  floor 
They  saw  the  story  told. 

Yesterday  there  were  six  dogs. 

Today  not  one  w^as  left ; 
At  midnight,  in  the  thick  of  the  fog 
They  made  this  dreadful  theft. 
Reginald  J.  Lowe,  Jr., 
117  So.  2nd  E.. 
Age  12.  Provo,  UtJ 
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Fairies 

Little  children,  do  you  know 
Where  the  fairies  like  to  go  ? 
Where  they  dance  and  play  at  night 
When  the  moon  is  shining  bright? 

How  they  dance  among  the  flowers, 
And  they  sleep  in  rosy  bowers. 
They  ride  on  moonbeams  bright  and 

gay, 

'As  lightly  in  the  air  they  sway ! 

There  are  Nixie  fairies,  too, 
Who  dance  upon  the  waters  blue, 
'Play  on  harps  of  golden  strings 
While  the  air  with  music  rings ! 

Elves     'and     brownies,     dwarfs     and 

gnomes 
Hide  away  in  fairy  homes; 
Kewpies,  pixies,  banshees  too, 
Help  our  fairy  dreams  come  true. 

Fern  Ivy  Gardner, 
Age  10.  Mona,  Utah. 


Mr.  Robin 

Once  there  was  a  robin, 

He  flew  so  far  away 

We  didn't  think  we  would  se&  him 

Till  the  very  first  of  May, 

But  along  in  February 

We  found  him  near  the  house — 

We  thought  we'd  try  to  catch  him, 

We  were  as  quiet  as  a  mouse ; 

He  gave  his  little  wings  a  flap 

And  in  the  air  he  flew. 

We  decided  then  and  there 

He  would  stay  the  summer  through, 

But  along  in  May  we  found  him 

Nesting  in  the  tree-tops  high— 


We  knew  he  would  get  our  cherries 
And  we  wouldn't  get  our  pie 


Age  10 


Zelda  Hix, 
Grant,  Idaho. 


The  Rainbow 

"O,  rainbow  up  in  the  sky, 

What  do  you  see  below?" 
"I  see  the  happy  children 

With  faces  all  aglow." 

"O,  rainbow  up  in  the  sky, 
Have  you  a  pot  of  gold? 
Or  is  it  just  a  fairy-tale 
That  I  have  oft  been  told  ?" 

"O,  rainbow  up  in  the  sky. 
Why  do  you  fade  away? 
The  children  love  to  see  you  smile 
And  wish  you'd  always  stay." 

Fern  Ivy  Gardner, 
Age  10.  Mona,  Utah. 

Honorable  Mention 

Martha  Cook,  Shelley,  Idaho 
Willma  Emett,  Leeds,  Utah 
Z.  Philip  Farr,  Bunkerville,  Nevada 
Gordon  Forsyth,  Hillspring,  Canada 
Jay  L.  Forsyth,  Hillspring,  Canada 
Iris  Fowler,  Lehi,  Utah 
Elaine  Freeman,  Basalt,  Idaho 
Ethel  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Gean  Keeler,  Magrath,  Canada 
Lorraine  King,  Gilbert,  Arizona 
Virginia  Langton,  Hinckley,  Utah 
LaVerne  Lee,  Grouse  Creek,  Utah 
Paul  Morris,  McCammon,  Idaho 
Axil  Morris  (Indian  Boy),  B landing,  Utah 
Norma  Rasmussen,  San  Diego,  California 
Eldin  Simpson,  Hooper,  Utah 
Muriel  Stoehr,  Lyndhurst,  Wis. 
Donald  J.  Todd,  Roosevelt,  Utah 
Oris  A.  Winters,  Fountain  Green,  Utah 
Melvin  Wilkins,  Hillspring,  Canada. 


(T 


Dandy;  ihe  Calico  Cat — 


ETTY  had  lost  her  best 
One  windy  March  day  when  they 
were  all  out  walking  in  the  Park, 
Betty  stopped  on  the^^^^p^  by  the 
pond  to  watch  the  litde  white -^^^^ 
in  swimming,  and  the  wind  caught  the  ^^.  from 
her  head  and  blew  it  right  down  into  thezwater. 
A  man  ran  and  fished  it  out  with  a  longy^but 
it  was  quite  spoiled.  "Never  mind,  dear,'*  said 
Mother,^you  shall  have  a  new  one."  And  she 
took  4^  down  town  the  very  next  day  and  let 
her  choose  the  ^^^^\  herself .  It  was  white,  with  a 
wreath  of  pink  2^^§'»  and  it  was  sent  home  in  a 
beautiful^^P^with  pink  ^^  on  it,  tied  with 
^^^^of  pink  ribbon.  When  Betty 
had  tried  it  on  before  the  4 
showed  it  to^^^  and  all  the  c 
she  dropped  it   into   the 


V 


lu)d 
dren, 
th. 


?£i7i^iBi^on  tne 
land  threw  the  tissue-paper  over 


it,  and  when  Katy  came  in,  she  put  the 
and  set   it   away   on   the 


th. 


Betty   ran   away   to   play   with    the    other    children* 
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DANDY,  THE  CALICO  CAT 

Let  s  get  f^^  and  play  house,"  she  said.  Now 
Dandy  had  a  round  ^^^in  the  comer  of  the 
nursery    that   he    loved    very    much.     He   would   roll 

himself  up  in  it  like  a  (^^  and  go 
to  sleep.  So  when  the  children  wanted 
him  to  play  with,  they  ran  and  looked 
m  his  ^^0j'y  but  Dandy  was  not 
there.  Then  they  looked  all  over 
ijfcfeand  called  out  of  the  door  and 
hunted    behind     the^ 
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fin    the     garret    and    the 

(in  the  cellar,  but  no  Dandy  could  they  find. 

is  lost!"  cried   Betty   to   Aunt   Nell    when 

she    came    to    call     "Perhaps   he   is   only    hiding," 

said  Mother.     "Show^unt  Nell  your  new- 

Bet^dear."     Then  ,^^^^,,  ran   and  took    down^tSe 

^^fl^and  untied  the  ^^^^^^and 

lifted  off  the  ^J  to  show  Aunt 

Nell.     But   Aunt   Nell  began  to 

laugh,    and   how   Betty    jumped. 

"Oh,    look,    look!"    she    cried. 

**Dandy    thought    it     was    his 
^! "    And  there,  fast  asleep 


under  the  tissue-paper,  curled  up  like  a    (Q^  in  the 
crown  of  Betty's  new  hat,  was  the  Httle  Calico  Cat  I 


FUN 


THE 


BONE 


Sure  To  Do  It 

Joe:     "I  am  burning  with  love  for  yon." 
Grace:    "Oh,  don't  make  a  fuel  of  your- 
self." 

A  Bald  One 

"I   am   giving  you    a   birthday   present 
that  you  will  never  be  able  to  part  with." 
"What  is  it?" 
"A  comb." 

Electrically  Speaking 

"Here  comes  a  friend  of  mine.     He's  a 
human  dynamo." 
"Really?" 
"Yes,  everything  he  has  on  is  charged. 

Somewhat  Like  Charity 

Pompous  physician  (to  colored  man 
plastering  a  defective  wall) :  "The  trowel 
covers  up  a  lot  of  mistakes— what  ?" 

Workman:  "Yah  sah — and  so  do  the 
spade." 

Misplaced   Confidence 

"During     the     dance     my     suspenders 

broke." 

"Were  you  horribly  embarrassed?' 
"Not  very.     You  see  my  roommate  had 

them  on." 

Mixed  Pickles 

Caller:     "Is  the  manager  in?" 

Ikey:     "No,  he  just  went  out  to  lunch 

with  his  wife." 

Caller:     "Well  when  he  gets  back  with 

the  stenographer,  tell  him  his  wife  called." 

Cautious 

The  day  before  an  old  negro  servant 
was  to  be  married  she  came  to  her  mis- 
tress and  entrusted  her  savings  to  her 
keeping. 

"Why  should  I  keep  it?  _I  thought  you 
were  going  to  be  married,"  said  the 
mistress. 

"So  I  is,  Missus,  but  do  you  suppose  I  d 
trust  thirty  dollars  in  the  house  with  dat 
strange  niggah?" 


Can't  Be  Done 

"Ethel,  can  you  show  the  class  the 
shape  of  the  world,"  asked  the  teacher.    ^ 

"No'm;  it  is  in  such  bad  shape  I  don  t 
believe  I  can." 

Where  Credit  is  Due 

"I  trust  that  I  have  made  myself  suf- 
ficiently plain,"  she  said. 

"It's  only  fair  to  give  nature  the  credit 
for  that." 

Sure  He  Will 

Bj-own — I  tell  you,  old  man,  when  I  get 
married  I'll  be  the  boss  or  I'll  know  the 
reason  why. 

Jones — Oh,  you'll  know  the  reason  all 

right. 

A  Dumb  Pupil 

Teacher— "Frank,  what  is  a  cannibal?" 
Frank— "Don't  know,  ma'am." 
Teacher— "Well,  if  you  ate  your  father 
and  mother,  what  would  you  be?" 
Frank — "An  orphan,  ma'am." 

Hired 

A  Wall  Street  broker,  desiring  eleven 
clerks,  asked  the  following  question  in  an 
examination:  "Who  formed  the  first 
company?" 

A  bright  youth,  a  bit  puzzled,  but  not 
to  be  floored,  wrote:     "Noah  successfully 
floated  a  company  while  the  rest  of  the. 
world  was  in  liquidation." 

A  Round  Robin 

Madam  Schumann-Heink,  the  famous 
singer,  was  given  such  an  ovation  on  one 
of  her  early  American  tours  that  she  de- 
cided to  come  down  from  the  stage  and 
walk  through  the  aisle  so  as  to  greet  her 
admirers.  Working  her  way  through  the 
crowded  orchestra  pit,  she  became  jam- 
med between  the  piano,  'the  bass  drum, 
the  big  horn,  etc. 

She  backed  off  and  the  leader  whis- 
pered, "Try  it  sideways.  Madam.' 

"Mein  Gott,  man!  I  haf  no  sideways," 


SAVE  TIME! 

SAVE  MONEY! 

— ^By  Wearing 

MOUNTAINEER 

Overalls  and  Auto  Suits 
Equipped  With 

Stop-Loss  Pockets 

Join  the  ranks  of  enthusiastic  work- 
men who  have  found  Stop-Liosa  Pockets 
to  All  a  longr-felt  need.  No  more  loss 
of  tools,  valuables,  money,  from  your 
pockets  while  working,  no  matter  what 
your  position.  No  more  precious  time 
spent  in  hunting  for  lost  articles! 

They  Cost  No  More! 

Because  of  our  great  buying  power  and 
large  scale  production,  we  are  able  to 
include  this  wonderful  improvement 
without   cost  to  you'. 

411 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For 
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Overalls  and  Auto  Suits 

Made  in  Salt  Lake  City  by 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  Clothing  Factory 
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Safely  and  Mitqbly 
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Pay  $3.50   Monthly 

and  you  get  a  GOLD 
BOND  that  matures  you 
$1000.00  and  earns  you  a 
NET  PROFIT  of  $342.  Or 
pay  ALL  CASH  for  your 
$1000.00  GOLD  BONDS 
and  then — 


[_lybur  profit  $545.14 


Pay   $10.50    Monthly 

and      you      get      GOLD 

BONDS  that  mature  you 
$3000.00  and  earn  you  a 
NET  PROFIT  of  $1026. 
Or  pay  all  cash  for  your 
$3000.00  worth  of  GOLD 
BONDS  and  then — 


\||your  profit  $(619.72 


Just  write  your  name 
and  address  here  in  pen- 
cil for  full  free  postpaid 
details.    (J) 

Name  

^^^    Address    

*VDUR  PROTECTION  ON  ANY  MONEY  YOU  IHVWVmH 
US  IS  XPY'  GREATER  THAN  REQUIRED  BY  LAW 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


The  Case  Against 
Mormonism 

By  ROBERT  C.  WEBB 

A  plain  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  stock  allegations  and  arguments  against 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  and  its  founder,  Joseph 
Smithy  with   the  intention   of  determining   their   evidential 
value,  also  their  actual  significance  to  the  claims  made 
for  the  system  of  teaching  and  practice,  pop- 
ularly  known   as  *' Mormonism." 

Price  $1.00 


Some  of  the  other  "Good  Books"  which  you  will  find  profitable  are — 

Rational  Theology— Widtsoe $1.00 

Discourses  of  Brigham  Young — Widtsoe 2.50 

Jesus   the    Christ — Talmage l-^o 

What  Jesus  Taught— Widtsoe 1.25 

Life  of  Joseph  Smith — Cannon 2.50 

Saturday  Night  Thoughts — Whitney 1.25 

Lesser  Priesthood  arid  Notes  on  Church  Government — Keeler 1.25 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Book  of  Mormon — Sjodahl 3.50 

Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet  Teacher — Gift  Edition — Roberts 1.50 

Gospel  Doctrine — Joseph  F.  Smith 2.00 


DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  On  South  Temple  P.  O.  Box  1793 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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The  Myers  Self-Oiling  Home  Water  System 


XTEQ  SYSTEM 


PATENTED 

SELF-OILING 

Complete 

Automatic 

Control 

Air  Bound  or 

Water  Logged 

'   Tanks  Eliminated 

No  Personal 

-«^   AUTOMATIC 
IPI  AIR  VOLUME 

Attention 

nr/  CONTROL 

Necessary 

^ AIR  LINE 

iDesigued   for 

Operation  from 

nfli 

any  kind  of  City 

_, 

M  ' 

Current  or  from 
Farm  Lighting  and 

~^^^|^ 

Power  Systems 

ktiukt-  ^^^^f 

^^J'flam 

For  use  in  Cisterns 

VI  n 

or  Shallow  Wells 

J^M  U  PRIMER 

up  to  22  feet  in 

riBM    A. 

depth 

Iff,  Ml 

>s^ 

CAPACITY 

1          J 

11 

250  Gals. 
Per  Hour 

i(^-  rw.*:^,o 

300  Gals. 

Per  Hour 

V              «■ 

Floor  Space 
'              25'x29'x52" 

^  »-.:«i/-.'5|'W.t3y3S?5"^*'^^ 

High 

The  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Home  Water  System  is  automatic.  Its  operation 
is  controlled  by  an  electric  switch  which  automatically  starts  the  Pump  when 
the  pressure  in  'the  tank  falls  to  20  pounds  and  stops  the  Pump  when  the 
pressure  reaches  40  pounds.  The  pressure  is  always  maintained  between  these 
two  points.  The  maximum  pressure  can  be  raised  as  high  as  50  pounds  if 
desired;  however,  40  pounds  is  recommended. 

The  air  supply  jn  the  tank  is  controlled  by  the  Automatic  Air  Volume 
Control.    No  personal  attention  necessary. 

PRICE  LIST,  Represented  by  !Fig.  2510 

For  Full  Information  on  Your  Water  Problems  Write 

Consolidated  Wagon  8  Machine  Co* 

40  Branches — ^Utah 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


50  Agencies — ^Idaho 
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BOOT  SHOP 


Jiumberl  6ast  ^roadwmf^ 

No.  1   East   Broadway 

Salt   Lake   City,   Utah 

under  Schramm  Johnson  Drug  Store 

NEW  SUMMER  FOOTWEAR 

Featuring  the  Newest  Pattems  and  Material   for   the   Summer   Season 

BLONDE  OR  WHITE  KID—  TOSCA,  DUCKLIN  OR  SURA   CLOTH 

SANDALS,  TIES  OR  PUMPS 

$2.95— $3.95— $4.95— $5.95 

MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS  AT  THE  COLLEGE  BOOT  SHOP 


(  ooeooinij 

Qnvliaiiomy 

Cjyinouncemenisy 

Uaws 


REPRESENTING  THE  BEST  IN 

TASTE  AND  CERTAIN  TO 

MEET  WITH  YOUR  APPROVAL 


29  on  Richards  Street 
SALT  LAKE  CITY»  UTAH 
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V" 


bNDER 
Bread 

rrlS  SLO'BAKEB 


WONDER  BREAO— rielier  in  milk— m:Hlc  «.£  fl„or 
iiiSTedients — then  i^lo-baked  to  bring  ont  tlic  jftMxl- 
lU'ss   of  it  all. 

AT    YOUR    GROCER'S 

A   MORE  DELICATE   BREAD  FIjAVOU 

KEEPS  FRESH  LONGER 


FOR  SPRING  DECORATING 


BENNETTS 


Insurance; 


PAINT 

Products 


Pure  Paints  for  Exteriors  Gloss  Finish  for  Interiors 

Quick  Enamel  for  Gay  Coloring 


Manufactured  and  sold  by 

BENNETT  GLASS  &  PAINT  COMPANY 


65  West  First  South  Street 


Salt  Lake  City 


Dealers  throughout  Utah,  soulhcrn  Idaho  and  neiglihorins  slates. 


FOR 


GOOD  BUTTER 

Cloan  flavored,  ricli,  and  of  good  keepine  quality 

USE 

MAID  O'  CLOVER 

>IAIVUFACTURED  AND  DI&TRITIUTED  BY  THE 

MUTUAL  CREAMERY  CO. 

SERVES   ELEVEN  STATES— SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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?Ktter 


©yr 


Motlbc? 


Q 


/^ 


im 


Have  you  ever  seriously  considered  the  great  responsibility  that  rests  on 
mother  dear — providing  she  has  an  income  you  can  be  assured  she  will 
find  a  way  to  carry  on. 

The  responsibility  to  provide  that  income  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  dad 
— and  he  is  not  fulfilling  that  obligation  unless  he  arranges  for  the  future. 

THE  ONE  WAY  TO  SAFELY  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
FUTURE  IS  TO  HAVE  ADEQUATE  LIFE  INSURANCE 


9^^  BIG  HOME  COMPANY 


Is  the  Very  Best  Place  to  Secure  That  Protection 


BENEFICIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  C( 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President 


E.  T.  RALPHS,  General  Manager 
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